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fopeionalls. Snel pe eacaeiice loving a pei scing ae ever the more, 
the more he knew him. It was quoted in five address at the 
funeral service by his friend, Dr. Boyd Edwards.) 


He is not like another one 

Of all my friends. He stands alone. 
Beyond the field and bounding wood, 

Far on the seashore’s solitude 

A Tree behind a rugged Rock 

Has long withstood the breaker’s shock. 
The Rock is bold and clean and hard; 
Its face by tempests old is scarred. 

It changes not in sun or rain, 

In calm, or raging hurricane, 

It has an aspect nobly grand, 
Interpreting for sea and land 

The grandeur of the gales that break, 
But cannot once this Titan shake. 

It has a beauty fine and grave, 

A beauty wrought by wind and wave. 
Sometimes in maelstroms it is drowned; 
Sometimes by wild foam-flowers crowned, 
As if the mad Gale understood 

The Rock’s calm-couraged hardihood, 
And gave, the harrying waves among, 

A tribute to a champion strong— 

No storm this outpost has escaped; 

Its strength by hardship has been shaped; 
By it, in nights of fear and gloom, 

The Terrible was overcome. 

It won in conflict, not in ease, 

Its power of tremendous peace. A Bit of Scenery on the Border of Cedar Crest College Campus, 
Such shelter as it gives the Tree ATeniewR PR 

My steadfast friend has given me. 
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Hor Our Country 


(A Prayer for Independence Day) 


Lord! while for all mankind we pray, 
Of ev’ry clime and coast, 

O hear us for our native land, 

The land we love the most. 


O guard our shores from every foe, 
With peace our borders bless; 

With prosperous times our cities crown, 
Our fields with plenteousness. 


Unite us in the sacred love 

Of knowledge, truth, and Thee; 
And let our hills and valleys chant 
The song of liberty. 


Lord of the nations, thus to Thee 
Our country we commend; 

Be Thou her Refuge and her Trust, 
Her everlasting Friend. 


Peruvian Church-yard, Cuzco —Rev. John R. Wreford, 1837 
. i M ‘ 
(See article by John R. Scotford) 
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God Bless the Boys! 


THE BOY RANGERS OF AMERICA AS 
A PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR BOYS 


Charles D. Spotts, Lancaster, Pa. 


On Sunday evening, June 10th, the 
Junior Boys of St. Peter’s Church School, 
Lancaster, Pa., took part in a service that 
they will not soon forget. It was the 
graduation service for six of the Junior 
Boys who have been members of Lodge No. 
625, Boy Rangers of America, An import- 
ant part of the service was an address by 
Mr. Emerson Brooks, the founder and or- 
ganizer of the Boy Rangers of America, 
and the present National Chief Ranger. 
Mr. Brooks was challenged about sixteen 
years ago to prepare a program for the 
pre-Scout age. During 1913 in Montelair, 
New Jersey, he organized six boys into 
what afterwards became 
Rangers Lodge. Mr. Brooks is still the 
head of this Lodge and has graduated more 
than 1,000 boys during these fifteen years. 
Today there are over 700 Lodges scattered 
all over America with a membership of 
over 16,000 boys. 

The lure of the Boy Ranger idea is the 
lore of the American Indian. The boy 
“‘plays Indian’’ and builds character as 
he plays. The objective is to create in 
the minds of the boys of Ranger age the 
<‘Disposition to do Right.’’? The Indian 
‘(Medicine Bag’’ is a very important fae- 
tor. The Boy Ranger is taught to put only 
‘‘Good Medicine’’ in his bag—that is, to 
form only good habits of thought, speech 
and conduct. To say that a certain thing 
is ‘‘Good Medicine’’ or ‘‘Bad Medicine’’ 
is a far stronger way of putting a moral 
lesson than mere preaching or exhortation, 

The ideals of the program as set forth in 
the Twelve Laws which every Ranger must 
learn, has been put into poetical form as 
follows: 


‘<Trusty Tommy is a Ranger, 
Loyal, true to every test, 
Helpful to the needy stranger, 
Friendly, giving of his best, 
Courteous to the girls he knows, 
Kind, a good turn every day, 
Obedient to his parents too, 
Cheerful both in work and play, 
Thrifty, saving for a need, 
Brave, and not a faker, 

Clean in thought, in speech and deed, 
Reverent to his Maker.’’ 


This objective and the details of the or- 
ganization of a Lodge find a ready response 
in junior boys.. Under the spell of the Boy 
Ranger idea much of the content of the 
program of religious education becomes a 
natural part of the Ranger’s life. The 


the first Boy. 


Lodge referred to above is at present work- 
ing on the World Friendship Mexican 
School Bag as a project in their regular 
program. 

Lodge No. 625 grew out of a Boys’ Club 
organized during the fall of 1926. During 
the fall of 1927 Murray Kline, the present 
efficient Guide, took charge of the Club, 
and on November 3, 1927, it was chartered 
as Lodge No. 625, Boy Rangers of America, 
At present there are twenty boys in the 
Lodge. They meet in the basement of the 
Chureh School building every Friday even- 
ing from 7.15 to 8.30. Several very fine 
leaders have been developed during this 
year among the boys. 


During its short existence, the Lodge 
has had a very successful Father and Son 
Banquet and a festival known as a Pow 
Wow. They also visited the local news- 
paper plant and the Astronomical Observa- 
tory at Franklin and Marshall College. 


One of the most encouraging features 
has been the interest and co-operation of 
the parents of the boys. Nearly all the 
mothers and fathers were present at the 
graduation service. As in all programs 
the success is due in the main to the leader- 
ship, St. Peter’s is very fortunate in hav- 
ing as the Guide, Murry Kline—a young 
man who loves boys and who is willing to 
pay the price of time, study, and sacrifice 
in order to be a first-class leader. To any 
Church looking for a week-day pro- 
gram for junior boys we submit the Boy 
Ranger idea as a ~.0d one. At least, in 
one congregation, it has ereated an interest 
among the junior boys never heard of be- 
fore. 


HE GAVE HIS LIFE 
By An Alumnus 


In the death of Doctor Irvine Mercers- 
burg has sustained a loss that is felt as far 
and wide as the name of Mercersburg is 
known. 


Doctor Irvine was an _ indefatigable 
worker. For many years he drew upon 
the reservoir of his power with apparently 
undiminishing effect. But the years were 
silently yet surely taking their toll in the 
lessening of his vitality. He was of that 
temperament which makes strenuous toil 
a pleasure. and his ambition to realize a 
life’s dream ran ahead of the solicitous 
advice of those who urged him to lessen 
the pace of his activities. 


Perhaps he confided ‘to others also the 
fond wish that after the days of his use- 
fulness as Headmaster he might be per- 
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mitted to reside on the premises and have 
charge of the trees and shrubbery of his 
own planting which have so enhanced the 
beauty of the campus grounds. 

He planted more than a beautiful campus 
of stately trees and rare shrubbery, Build- 
ing after building grew as it were out of 
his thoughts and dreams to form the de- 
velopment on the knoll of old Mercersburg 
College. And supreme among the speci- 
mens of splendid architecture in the new 
environment stands the beautiful chapel as 
the crowning feature of all his efforts. 

But Doctor Irvine has planted more than 
the trees and shrubbery which adorn the 
landscape; he has planted more than build- 
ings for the purpose of hard work and 
genuine worship; he has planted the spirit 
of Mercersburg in the hearts and lives of 
the thousands of young men from every 
land and clime who have come into econ- 
tact with his own spirit of high endeavor 
and lofty purpose. 


In the years to come he will live in the 
trees and shrubbery concerning which he 
has expressed so tender a thought. He will 
live also in the lives of the many sons of 
Mercersburg who now mourn the loss of 
their beloved Headmaster. 


The man who can lay down his burden 
with the world’s approval of his work and 
success may well say with the great Apos- 
tle Paul: 


“*T have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith.’’ 
—wW. J. W., ’99. 
Shamokin, Pa. 


IN MEMORY OF DR. WIILIAM MANN 
IRVINE 


By John Franklin Bair 


Like a sharp thunderbolt shot forth 
Upon a bright and cloudless day, 

Came forth the tidings, O, so sad, 
‘‘Our friend, Irvine, has passed away.’ 


O what a stunning blow it was! 
How blasted was the well-laid plan 
Of work we had for many years 
Laid out for that most able man! 


When Mercersburg’s fine chapel reared 
It’s lofty spire, so grand and bright; 

It pointed to that Home to which 

Our friend was soon to take his flight. 


Fain would our loving hearts have kept 
Him with us yet for many years; 

But we must be resigned, altho 

From many eyes flow bitter tears. 


What need is there for me to write? 
He did his work and did it well; 

The buildings down at Mercersburg, 
In silence can the story tell. 


Thruout our own beloved land, 
And also in lands far away, 

The boys who went to Mercersburg 
Are shedding bitter tears today. 


He is not dead, he could not die; 

Death cannot touch nor steal away 
Such men as he, it can but snatch 

His spirit from his mortal clay, 


Place a plain stone above his grave, 
Let it be granite, smooth or rough, k 
Carve on it, Irvine, Mercersburg, ' 
But nothing more; that is enough. i 


For he has built a monument, 
So solid it will ne’er decay, 
Within the hearts of men and boys 
Who mourn their heavy loss today. 


Your work is done; dear brother, rest; 

We too, ere long, will take our flight 

And leave our cares behind, to meet 

You in that ‘‘land of pure delight.?? ‘ 
Butler, Pa., June 14, 1928. ; tet 
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EDITORIAL 


SOME VACATION COMPANIONS 


Since the publication of Van Dyke’s Companionable 
Books and Hillis’ Great Books As Life-Teachers, nothing 
has come down the ways of American literary apprecia- 
tion quite so good as The Delight of Great Books, by 
‘Columbia’s delightful humanist, Professor John Erskine. 
“The fact that a book is famous is enough to scare off 
some people who, if they had the courage to open the 
pages, would find there delight and profit.” And Profes- 
sor Erskine has scarcely more than stated his thesis until 
he has proven it by making the reader an enthusiastic 
lover of a dozen of the world’s classics. The description 
of “Canterbury Tales” is superb and I know nothing 
more revealing than the chapter entitled, “Modern Irish 
Poetry.” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50). 

Principal Jacks is a philosopher and theologian who 
knows how to write as well as how to think, and who 
ean say profound things without becoming ponderous. 
Intelligent laymen as well as ministers will find “apples 
of silver in a basket of gold’ when they open the pages 
of Professor Jacks’ new book, Constructive Citizenship. 

The young preacher will find few volumes more help- 
ful and suggestive and more redolent with uncommon 
commonsense than Ministerial Practices by Dr. Cleland 
Boyd McAfee. As pastor of the great Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, and Professor of Homi- 
letics in McCormick Theological Seminary, Dr. McAfee 
writes with a background of wide culture and experience. 
The theme of the book is The Minister—his dress, his 
library, his phraseology, his wife, his choir. “What to 
Do and How To Do It,” would be a not inappropriate 
subtitle for this most helpful volume. 

Since the passing of Alexander Whyte, the Dean of 
great Scotch preachers is Dr. George H. Morrison, of 
Wellington Church, Glasgow. His latest book, The Gate- 
wavs of the Stars—the title suggested by a lady parish- 
joner—is a volume of rare beauty. The happy medium 
between expository and topical preaching is here attained 
in almost naive perfection. For his own devotions the 
minister will make no mistake in takine this book afield 
with him when vacation days arrive. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton. $6 net.) 7. 

A volume beautiful in form and style as it is informing 
in content, is The One Book, by Warwick James Price. 
Mr. Price is one of Philadelphia’s outstanding scholars. 
Many will remember him as Editor of Pope’s Iliad of 
Homer. The subtitle of the book explains its purpose and 


contents. 


In “The Results of An Examination of the Sources of 
the Holy Bible, And A Survey of Its Growth,’ the as- 
sured results of historical criticism are reverently ac- 
cepted. The dozen illustrations are very illuminating, 
and the style of the author quite enviable indeed. A book 
for the preacher and teacher, its place is not’ on the 
library shelf but on the study desk. From the standpoint 
of binding, type, printing, illustrations and paper, The 
One Book is a notable example of the bookmaker’s art. 
(Winston. $2.50.) —H. D. McK. 


* * x 


ARE LONG SERMONS POPULAR? 


That popular Baptist preacher, Dr. Bernard C. Clausen 
of Syracuse, has for some years asked the people of his 
large parish to vote for the five sermons they liked best 
among the discourses he preached during the year, with 
the understanding that he would repeat, during the fol- 
lowing year, the five thus chosen by popular acclaim. This 
plan has much to commend it. For one thing, it is likely 
to make a good many folks pay closer attention to the 
sermons and really compare one with another. Then it 
is likely also to arouse considerable interest when the dis- 
courses thus picked out are repeated. Besides, it is an ad- 
vantage not to be sneezed at when a busy pastor can re- 
peat five of his sermons within a year—and do it at the 
genuine request of @ considerable number of his own 
people. It seems to be a plan mutually profitable. 


We are interested, moreover, in the announcement made 
by Dr. Clausen that the five sermons of the past year 
which have been “elected” for repetition happen to’ be 
the five longest sermons he has preached. Preachers 
lacking in good “terminal facilities’ have been handed 
many jolts in recent years. In spite of repeated warnings 
of old-fashioned folk to the effect that “sermonettes 
produce Christianettes,’ we were coming to think that 
the doom of the “long-winded” preacher was sealed, and 
that all men had come to accept the dictum of the old 
Yale President that ‘no souls are saved after the first 
20 minutes.” But this “election” in Dr. Clausen’s Church 
seems to demonstrate once again that long sermons are 
not unpopular if you put something worth while into them. 
It is the content and manner of delivery that count much 
more than the length. Perhaps it is accurate to say that 
no sermon is long if it seems short to those who listen. 
Some discourses of ten minutes are too long; others un- 
usually long seem all too brief. 
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TRAIN-WRECKERS 


We remember reading the philippic by Robert J. Burd- 
ette, who was a preacher as well as a humorist, in which 
he excoriated his fellow-ministers who did not know how 
to behave in the sanctuary. He “read the riot act” against 
boorish aid unmannerly conduct on the part of those who 
ought to reverence instead of destroying it. Un- 
necessary conversation, uncouth postures and apparent in- 
ditference in the pulpit were denounced as hostile to the 
spirit of worship. 

Who will deny the truthfulness of this remark by a 
good woman: “Listening pastors should appear to be in- 
terested.” Dr. Laws, commenting on this, avers that such 
a warning word “is needed by about three-fourths of our 
nunistry.’ He adds: “The pastor who gets nervous and 
begins to hunt up hymns while another is preaching is 
the bane of a visiting minister’s existence.” It is a fact 
that those accustomed to do the talking are usually rather 
poor listeners. Cultivating the art of attentiveness is for 
some a severe discipline. But it must be done if spiritual 
leaders are to be an asset rather than a liability in develop- 
ing the spirit of “wonder, love and praise.” The Apostle 
Paul pleaded that in our Churches everything should be 
done “decently and in order,” and it is the clergymen who 
must show the proper example and set the pace. We can 
recall a good many instances in which the effect of a 
speaker's sermon or address was minimized, if not al- 
together destroyed, by the unseemly conduct of other 
clergymen, who should have known better. It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, for persons in the audience to remain atten- 
tive when they can see that those on the pulpit platform 
are fidgety or inattentive, or do not seem to be at all in- 
erested or impressed by what the speaker is trying to say. 
“My besetting sin,” confessed a certain college professor, 
“is the persistent temptation to shoot a well-known Church 
leader whenever I am asked to speak and he is in the 
audience. He does more to wreck my train of thought 
than all the crying babies have ever succeeded in doing.” 
Perhaps a good many of us need to offer the petition: 
“From being a train-wrecker, good Lord, deliver us!” 

eee 


WHY NOT? 


A plan recently inaugurated by Rev. Dr. Ross H. 
Stover of Messiah Lutheran Church, this city, should be 
adopted in a good many congregations. In announcing 
the appointment of a recent graduate of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary as assistant pastor for a year, Dr. Stover states that 
he plans to secure each year a graduate of the Theological 
Seminary who will have the privilege of serving a one- 
year interneship at Messiah Church. This is along the 
same line as the plan used in hospitals for graduates of 
medical colleges. It is well-nigh indispensable for em- 
bryo physicians to experience such an interneship; and 
surely the Church at large will be tremendously benefitted 
if her theological graduates have the further opportunity 
in the laboratory of a large parish to find themselves and 
to secure just the sort of training they most need. Why 
should not many pastors and consistories give graduates 
of the Seminary such a chance? Surely the day is com- 
ing when some such practical provision must be made. 
Again we are moved to say: “Eventually; why not now!” 

ee: 


FOR OUR COUNTRY 


On Independence Day last year we were talking to a 
friend who complained bitterly over the decadence of old- 
fashioned patriotism. ‘“‘We don’t celebrate ‘the glorious 
Fourth’ any more as we used to do when I was a boy,” 
he said. No; of course not. Those were the good old 
days of fire-works and red lights and parades and eloquent 
“spread eagle’ speeches, when’ practically everybody 
joined in lauding the brave deeds of our Revolutionary 
forefathers and in taking an incidental twist in the British 
lion’s tail. And a good time was had by all. 

It is true that, like other holidays, Independence Day 
has been by many diverted from its high purpose. We 
may be grateful, however for some of the changes brought 
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about. A comparatively “safe and sane Fourth” has ab- 
breviated the terrible list of dead and injured, especially 
among the children of the nation. Doubtless it is true 
that the high lessons of Independence Day are no longer 
proclaimed from so many pulpits in honor of the anniver- 
sary, and that when they are thus proclaimed a distress- 
ingly small proportion of our citizens are in the sanctuary 
to hear what is said. But we do not believe in waxing 
pessimistic over the situation. Patriotism is expressing 
itself in ever new ways, and most of them are far more 
practical than in the “good old days.” There is not so 
much jingoism, not so much exaltation of ourselves over 
all other nations, not so much boasting and buncombe— 
except at political party conventions—and on the whole 


we believe there is a more wholesome devotion to the 
best things in our national spirit and purpose. Perhaps 


it is a heartening thing that we see and acknowledge our 
national faults more candidly than in former generations. 
We are no longer so willing to shout: “My country, right 
or wrong!” But we do love our country, in spite of all 
her faults, and we mean to help her ever more fully to 
achieve her sacred mission on the earth. 

In a little poem written several years ago by Edgar A. 
Guest, one of America’s best loved laureates of the heart, 
there is a prayer in which every reader of the MESSENGER 
can fervently join. Let us all repeat it on Independence 
Day as the cry of our hearts for America: 

“My country, oh my country, God keep you free from 


hate, 

God bless your smiling women-folk and children at the 
gate ; 

God keep the windows shining with light of peace and 
love, 


With life as rich with promise as is the heaven above. 


My country, oh my country, may all your men stay true, 

May joy and laughter greet them when the long day’s 
toil is through; 

May each man see before him, despite life’s care and 
tears, 

His home adorned with beauty as the labor of his years. 


My country, oh my country, where none must toil in 


vain, 

Where he who sows in springtime in autumn reaps the 
grain ; 

God grant you still to prosper, God keep you free from 
wrong, 

A land of honest laughter, a land of mirth and song.” 


Se US ee 
“CHRISTIANITY TODAY” 


A meaty volume for your vacation days is this book of 
15 chapters by 7 members of the faculty of Garrett Bubli- 
cal Institute. Edited by Dr. Harris Franklin Rall, it is 
composed of a series of lectures broadcast from station 
WCEFL “for pastors and everyone interested in religion.” 
One group of subjects is biblical; a second deals with 
questions of Christian doctrine in the light of contem- 
porary conditions and the new knowledge; a third group 
takes up problems in the realm of ethics and Church life, 
such as internationalism, war and social justice. We 
have found this worthy of study; it appeals to the con- 
science as well as the intellect; it helps one to find solu- 
tions to some outstanding problems confronting the re- 
ligion of Christ in our time. Morever, it shows “the way 
in which modern teachers of religion face their task’— 
and that is worth much. (Cokesbury Press, $2.00, 274 


pp-) 
* * * 


EDITORS STUDYING THEIR JOBS 


Away down South in Texas, where a certain political 
convention is in session as we write, the editor of The 
Baptist Standard, Dr. McConnell, was moved to make 
this meek confession: “Every day the editor is learning — 
more and knowing less about how to conduct a denomina- . 
tional paper.” Whereupon the more sophisticated editor 
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of The Watchman-Examiner (New York) seeks to bring 
reassurance to the soul of his compatriot by remarking 
jauntily: “That matter can be easily remedied. He can 
find at least 10,000 of his subscribers who can enlighten 
him.” 
However that may be, we are sure that the editors of 
religious journals today, insofar as we have come to know 
them, are intensely in earnest in their desire to under- 
stand how they can best serve the cause of Christ. The 
able Secretary of the Editorial Council of the Religious 
Press describes elsewhere in this issue the recent annual 
Conference in Cincinnati, but no description can convey 
adequately the undeniably heartsearching quality of these 


gatherings. Problems are faced with the utmost frank- 
ness; there is a pervasive humility and _ teachableness 


which would amaze critics who do not know editors very 
well and who are prone therefore to characterize them as 
super-egotists ; and what is more, although the indifference 
of the great majority of Church members to Christian 
literature in all its forms today is never forgotten or be- 
littled, there is an unfaltering faith that these “words of 
life” shall never pass away, and that to share in so great 
and important a task as the publication of a Church paper 
is a gracious opportunity for which any man or woman 
may well thank God every day. All editors have much 
to learn, and it is emphatically a blessing that so many 
of them know this fact so well and are seeking both to 
grow in grace themselves and to help one another to 
grow. One should indeed be glad and grateful to belong 


to such a gracious fellowship. 
ee oh 3 


THE PARABLE OF POLLEN AND HONEY 


I rode upon a Train, and I had found my Seat, and had 
been interviewed by the Conductor, and I was reading a 
Book, and was Content. And I was not yearning to talk. 
But there came a man and sat down beside me, and said, 
Art thou not Safed the Sage? 

And I answered, I am Safed, and in a world that hath 
very little of Sagacity I am known as the Sage. 

And he said, I have desired to meet thee, and ask thee 
to Explain unto me some of thy Parables. 

And I said, Most of them I should like to have ex- 
plained unto me. 

And he said, Dost thou not like to explain them? 

And I said, The dear Lord Jesus uttered many Parables, 
and explained but one, and He protested against having 
to explain that. A parable is not to be explained, and 


life is not to be explained. The Philosopher who must go 
back over his teachings and seek to make them Consist- 
ent in the Apprehension of those who hear them is like 
unto a Kitten forever chasing its own 


Tail, and never 
setting anywhere. 
g g an} 
And he said, Thou seemest unto me a Serious Man, 


yet do I detect in thee now and then a modicum of Fri- 
volity. 

And I said, It were better if there were more of it. 

And he said, I beseech of thee, parry not my thrusts, 
but tell me, What is thy Philosophy of Duty and Joy? 

And I said, I will tell thee. The Great and Wise 
Lord God did not instruct the Bee, as a matter of Duty, 
to carry the Pollen; He said unto the Bee, Behold, here 
is Honey, and in the Flower yonder is more; and the 
Bee in going from Flower to Flower to get Honey did 
his Duty by the Pollen. And the Great and Wise Lord 
God counted it a Clever Practical Joke that He played 
upon the Bees through successive Generations; and more- 
over, the Bees got the Honey. So did the Great and 
Wise Lord God keep his promise to the Bees, and when 
Eve wanted an Apple, behold, it was there, for the Bees 
had done their Duty, and knew it not. 


And the man said, This is unto me Very Strange Teach- 
ing. Dost thou place Joy above Duty? 

And I said, Only as God doth so. Duty must be done; 
but where Pollen may be carried by a Bee that loveth 
Honey, God is very Happy, for He hath accomplished 
Two Good Things without working overtime. 

And he said, Say on. 


And I said, The First Miracle of the dear Lord Jesus 
was not of healing, neither was it for the relief of pain, 
but for the increase of human Joy. To live in a need- 
lessly Joyless Life is to live without God and without 
hope in the world. It is Atheism, no matter what his 


Creed. 
And he said, What about the world to come? 


And I said, The best preparation for a Joyful Heaven 
cannot be to render ourselves here incapable of joy. For 
my friend Robert Browning was right when he saith, 
How good is man’s life, the mere living; how fit to employ 
All the Heart and the Soul and the Senses Forever in 
Joy. 

And he said, [It may be that in my effort to Do my 
Duty I have not lived as Joyfully as I ought. 


And I said, I am no advocate of Dutiless Joy; but the 
two belong together. Wherefore, enjoy the good world 
thy God hath made, and hear both now and later His 
word, Well done, Good and Faithful Servant; enter thou 
into the Joy of thy Lord. 


And he moved back to his own seat, and I went on 
with my Book. 


The Crime Situation in the United States 


The first sin was against God; the first 
crime was against God and man. Sin is 
personal, crime is personal and civie. The 
latter is an enlarged expression of the 
former. Crime is an act against society 
as an organism; if one member suffers, all 
suffer. How crime is to be treated is an 
unsolved problem for American philanthro- 
pists, legislators and officials. Unless a 
government can guarantee life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. it fails ignomini- 
ously. Crime is stalking with such bold 
effrontery, with no relief in sight, that 
some writers, not monarchists, come out 
unhesitatingly with the claim that 
democracy, or government by the people 
and for the people, but really by a power- 
ful and influential few, is still an experi- 
ment. Look at the statistics of crime. 

The Federal Government sends out every 
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ten years immense folios containing statis- 
ties on population, agriculture, commerce 
and many subjects, but fails to publish 
crime data in a usable form. Practically 
the only statistics on crime relate to the 
age, nationality and physical peculiarities 
of prisoners. There is no central agency 
or group of experts to collect and collate 
significant statistics, Nor is there any 
standard method of computing such records 
as are available. The data for our purpose 
must be gotten from State Reports, Nation- 
al Economie League, American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Insurance Companies, police records 
and benevolent associations. Nevertheless 
from these sources an approximately cor- 
rect tabulation is possible. 

It is estimated that there are today in 
this country 350,000 men who make their 
living by erimes committed against law- 


abiding citizens. As each criminal usually 
has a woman friend or confederate the 
number of police characters is not far from 
450,000. In 1926 bad men killed 12,000 
human beings. Nearly all of these were 
first degree murders. It is impossible. to 
estimate the number of persons maimed 
and injured, but it is enormous. 

In 1925, 394 persons were murdered in 
Chicago, but only two persons were exe- 
cuted for crime; in’ 1924 there were 347 
murders in the same city, for which two 
negroes expiated on the gallows. Smart 
lawyers, delays, disappearance of witnesses, 
defeated justice. Between 1920 and 1925, 
1,625 human beings met death in Chicago 
at the hands of murderers, of whom only 
22, 16 being negroes, were duly punished. 
Judge Mareus Kavanaugh, who has had 
thirty years’ experience on the bench in 


for) 


Chicago, writes: ‘‘Sinee according to Ili- 
nois law, a man imprisoned 20 years is 
eligible to pardon, it now looks as if Loeb 


and Leopold will be pardoned in 1935, The 
spectacle of two rich young degenerates 
going to prison for one of the most brutal 
and barbarous crimes in history and then 
being freed while still young ought to con- 
vince every right-thinking person, that a 
sentence once pronounced by a competent 
court, whether life-imprisonment or capital 
punishment ought to be carried out, if the 
administration of justice is not to become 
a mockery.’’ 

The doubtful distinction of having the 
most homicides in 1926 went to Chicago, 
510; New York with twice the population 
of Chicago had 340. In 28 of the leading 
cities the rate was 10.00 per cent per 100,- 
000 as against 11.00 in 1925. Dr. F. L. 
Hoffman, the collector of these statistics, 
writes in ‘‘The Spectator’’: ‘‘Our murder 
record of approximately 12,000 persons 
each year is a most serious indictment of 
American civilization, and evidence lof 
lawlessness which has no counterpart in 
any other country in the world.’’? The Bal- 
timore ‘‘Sun,’’ commenting on these facts, 
finds that there were only 17 murders in 
London in 1926, and that there were ar- 
rests in 16 eases. Only 119 men and 105 
women were unlawfully killed in England 
and Wales in 1924. There were, however, 
in 1926, 18 cities in the United States in 
which there were no homicides, among 
them Altoona, Pa.; Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Haverhill, Mass.; Lansing, Mich.; New- 
port, Rhode Island; Pasadena, Calif., and 
Mnoy;w Nas 

The statistics for 1927 are similar to 
those for 1926, the homicidal record of 
American cities remaining unduly high. 

In 1901 and 1902, when life was less 
strenuous, 31 cities had a homicide rate of 
4.9 per 100,000 population. In 1927 the 
rate in the same cities was 10.4. After 
1902 the rate gradually increased until the 
peak was reached in 1924 when it wis 11.3 
per 100,000. In 1925 it dropped to 11.1, 
and in 1926 to 10.00, only to rise to 10.4 
in 1927. The homicide rate has doubled 
since 1902. 

Dr. Hoffman, who compiles statistics for 
one of the largest insurance companies, is 
authority for additional details. The high- 
est homicide rate for 1926 was in Southern 
cities, with Jacksonville, Florida, heading 
the list at 75.9 per 100,000, Tampa, Birm- 
ingham and Memphis closely following. 
Various reasons for such disparity be- 
tween Northern cities and Southern 
cities are offered, the chief one being 
the failure to catch and punish the 
offenders. The Jacksonville ‘‘Times- 
Union’’ advocates more ‘stringent 
laws regarding serious crimes and a 
more speedy trial of those who are appre- 
hended.’’ Why should there be 104 homi- 
cides in Jacksonville, a city of 137,000, and 
but two in Grand Rapids, Michigan, a 
much larger city, ‘‘is a question worth a 
good deal of study,’’ says the New York 
‘¢World.’’?’ There were 75 homicides in 
Memphis, a city of 177,000, but only 3 in 
Worcester, Mass. The Baltimore ‘‘Sun’’ 
lays the blame on ‘‘the large negro popula- 
tion’’ of the South. On the other hand, 
the Birmingham ‘‘News’’ asks: ‘‘ Have we 
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WONDERMENT 


I wonder where my God may be 
When spring awakes in ecstacy! 


Is He among the birds I see 
Chatting and winging merrily? 


Is He astride the icy streams 
Laughing with joy o’er wintry 
dreams? 


Perhaps He lifts through willing 
clay 

The olive blades where feet would 
stray. 


Those brownish buds on every tree— 
Those greenish eyes—may they be 
He? 


A warm soft wind goes rustling by— 
Did He awake all the melody? 


Is that His smile where light breaks 
through 

The clouds of gray, 
blue? 


dissolved in 
A maiden’s lips arbutus press— 
Is God their glowing loveliness? 


A skipping child falls at my feet— 
Did I, in lifting, answer meet? 


Ah, let me be the child again, 
Where wonder lives and God is plain. 


—Henry Linford Krause. 


been so intent on capitalizing the resources 
and opportunities at hand, that we have 
lost sight of larger values?’’ 

The Atlanta ‘‘Constitution’’ writes: 
‘«The total of murders in 118 cities in 1926 
was 3,451 persons. This is a reproach on 
the weakness of our criminal laws, the loop- 
holes through which murderers can escape 
or indefinitely delay punishment, and upon 
the administration of criminal laws. Homi- 
cides are invited by such laws, It is safe 
to say in those States where the records are 
best the laws are strongest.’?’ Among the 
reasons for murders, according to the New 
York ‘‘World’’ are ‘‘the mawkish senti- 
mentality shown by the publie toward 
murderers, the tortuous working of the law, 
racial enmity, and the general sale of fire- 
arms.’? 

Regarding the homicide rate for 1927, 
Dr. Hoffman writes: ‘‘The rate in Lenin- 
grad during 1925 was 9.4. That of Moscow 
was about the same. The highest murder 
rate in Leningrad was during 1922. The 
highest murder rate in American cities dur- 
ing 1927 was reported from Memphis, 
Tenn., 69.3 per 100,000. High rates in 
other cities were Birmingham, Ala., 63.00; 
Charlotte, N. C., 55.5; Atlanta, Ga., 43.4; 
Miami, Fla., 40.00. Since the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not concern itself with the 
murder situation, no adequate juditial sta- 
tisties are available.’’ 

A statistician has calculated that the 
monetary loss occasioned by the homicidal 
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wave mounts to the colossal sum of ten 
billion dollars, a sum sufficient to pay the 
cost of Christian missions for the past 
hundred years. Charles B. Booth writes 
that the criminal problem in the United 
States is costing $500,000,000 more each 
year than the whole amount expended for 
Churches, charities and colleges. A writer 
in the ‘‘Police Magazine’’ declares that 
the criminal depredations cost the country 
in 1924 the staggering sum of three billion 
dollars. According to the ‘‘Bankers’ An- 
nual’’ ‘‘the constant increase in eriminal- 
ity since 1919 has passed the day of reck- 
oning and unless bankers themselves ap- 
ply more drastic measures there is no as- 
surance of this rising tide of crime sub- 
eMobhatis 6 5 Gir Holdups in particular are on 
the increase. ’’ 

The opinion is widespread that laxity of 
law enforcement and short-term imprison- 
ment, or none at all, are prime factors in 
the increase of crime of every kind, Ex- 
Governor Hadley, of Missouri, declared re- 
cently that 90 per cent of persons guilty 
of major crimes are not apprehended and 
punished. Of those apprehended 75 per 
cent escape the minimum punishment pro- 
vided by law, The New York ‘‘Independ- 
ent’? remarks that ‘‘ while it is important 
to reform the judicial procedure it is even 
more important to catch the criminals. 
And at present chasing criminals is more 
of a game than a science in the United 
States.’ 

The 12,000 killings in this country in 
1927 were committed by men unlawfully 
carrying firearms and prepared to kill. 
Robbers, outlaws, and hold-up-men enter a 
bank, jewelry store, filling-station or other 
place of business and with weapon in hand 
command: ‘‘Stick-’em up and be quick 
about it.’’ If one offers resistance or hesi- 
tates he is shot down in cold blood. By- 
standers. are powerless. The murderer 
takes his loot and escapes in qa waiting au- 
tomobile or down a dark alley. Criminals 
and degenerates are becoming so bold that 
they kill ‘‘for the fun of it.’?’ After Loeb 
and Leopold ruthlessly killed an innocent 
boy, it became the fashion for other des- 
peradoes to shoot at random at men and 
boys to see if they could ‘‘hit them.?? A 
list of quite a number of such cases is in 
the writer’s possession. 

The latest illustration of killing ‘‘for 
fun’’ is furnished by the City of Brotherly 
Love. <A dispatch in the New York 
‘‘Times,’’ March 30, states that two young 
desperadoes, James Catena and Victor Mar- 
silla, had engaged in a series of 19 hold-ups. 
In the last of these, Catena was killed by 
a detective. Marsilla stated that Catena 
was so hardened in crime and placed such 
a low value on human life, that he took 
delight in killing his vietims ‘‘for fun.’ 
Catena’s father said: ‘‘My son was a bad 
boy. He kept bad company. I knew some 
day this would happen. I have spent much 
money keeping him out of trouble. He 


-would not work. Thank God it is all over.’? 


Marsilla’s father declared he ‘‘ would not 
make any attempt to help his son and ex- 
pressed regret that the youth had not also 
been shot.’’ 

We refrain from moralizing on the above 
data; we leave that to the reader. 


Dayton, O. 


Woodrow Wilson’s Religion 


(Many estimates have been made of the 
character of Woodrow Wilson, twenty- 
eighth President of the United States. So 
far as we are aware, no definite attempt 
had been made to describe the manner in 
which his deeply religious nature influenced 
his career, and, in consequence, the trend 
of national aud international affairs.) 

William Allen White, in his studious and 


I. The Influence of Youth 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


original biography, repeatedly says that 
the Calvinistic-Covenanter stock from 
which Mr. Wilson came played a deter- 
mining part in his life, and he frequently 
alludes to the fact that because Woodrow 
Wilson was an inbred Calvinist he made 
this and that decision. We are not willing 
to accept entirely the second statement. 
Wilson was as unlike Calvin as one man 


could be unlike another. He gave no evi- 
dence at any time that the doctrines di- 
rectly announced by Calvin influenced him. 
He was, however, from the beginning to 
the end, continually and profoundly in- 
fluenced by the moral and spiritual hopes 
inherited from generations of Scotch-Irish 
stock—Presbyterians and Covenanters— 
whose religion may have been prejudiced, 
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but about whose solid, unyielding morals 


there was no question. 
Commandments. 

Perhaps we are saying too much when 
we declare that no President gave the 
United States a more successful and con- 
structive administration. A biographer 
must be forever restraining the admira- 
tion which develops as he watches his 
prototype climb the heights. Many will em- 
phatically disagree, of course. But when 
one gets away from partisanship, dismisses 
prejudice and personal dislike, and esti- 
mates in just proportions the achieve- 
ments of Wilson’s two administrations, he 
must conclude that seldom if ever has a 
President put through more beneficial leg- 
islation; and certainly not in American 
history has a war been more unitedly and 
successfully fought than that of the United 
States, with its allies, and the Central 
Powers. One has but to recall the blunder- 
ing, incompetent manner in which we have 
conducted every other war: the War of the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, the War with 
Mexico, the Civil War, and the Spanish- 
American War. 

Wilson would not fight until the Ameri- 
can people, East, West, and South, were 
ready. But once war was declared, April 
6, 1917, he used every available national 
resource, directing all with tireless energy, 
balanced intelligence and a moral power 
that indicated how completely the Presby- 


They kept the Ten 


terian Covenanter faith had affected his 
character. 
Youthful impressions are influential 


Woodrow Wilson’s first home was a Pres- 
byterian manse. His father, Rev. Joseph 
Ruggles Wilson, had united with the Pres- 
byterian Church at the age of twenty, and 
later had chosen the ministry for his eall- 
ing. Woodrow’s mother, Janet Woodrow, 
was the daughter of Rev. Thomas Wood- 
row, minister of the Presbyterian Church, 
Chillecothe, Ohio. Tracing back Woodrow 
Wilson’s ancestry, we find that two of his 
great-grandfathers, also, were Presbyterian 
clergymen. His first wife, Ellen Lou Ax- 
son, was the daughter of a Presbyterian 
minister. His uncle on his mother’s side 
was one of the leading Presbyterian lay- 
men of the South and a courageous liberal, 
for he valiantly defended the theory of 
evolution when to do so meant bitter perse- 
eution. 

Now, how could any person have been 
more completly environed by religion? 
Had young Wilson escaped the religious 
influences, it would have been a miracle. 
In the Presbyterian teaching and discipline 
are fine and high principles. Fortunately, 
Woodrow absorbed these into his nature, 
and he was not affected by things strictly 
ecclesiastical and denominational. 

Probaly no day of his life passed when 
he was not affected to a greater or less 
degree by this remarkable early atmos- 
phere. And certainly when, as President, 
he was required to make important de- 
cisions involving prosperity or disaster for 
multitudes, he was controlled by lessons 
learned under Presbyterian teaching, If 
at times he was inflexible, one has only to 
recall the stern, unbending nature of those 
old Covenanters who fought for conscience 
sake. 


One can hardly speak too forcibly of 
this early religious environment and herit- 
age. Woodrow Wilson could not have got 
away from it had he wished to do so, But 
we do not learn anywhere that he had 
any such desire. On the other hand, again 
and again, speaking and writing, he re- 
ferred with unqualified appreciation to the 
home training. And why not? The tra- 
ditions there were the best in the Presby- 
terian Church. He was devoted to his 
father and his uncle, and asked nothing 
more than to shape his own career after 
the models they set. And he was fortu- 
nate in them both. His father, Rev. Jos- 
eph Wilson, was a notable preacher, and 
for a Presbyterian a liberal one. He com- 
bined gay Irish wit with intellectual at- 
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tainments of unususal merit. He was a 
scholar and a Christian gentleman; and in 
all four of his pastorates he was successful 
and beloved. His son adored him; and 
the adoration was worthily placed. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War, Joseph Wil- 
son adopted the Southern cause, became 
chaplain in the Confederate Army, and a 
religious leader. He was once chosen 
moderator of the Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly, and was its clerk for forty 
years. Woodrow’s uncle, James Wilson, 
published two Presbyterian papers, ‘‘The 
Southern Presbyterian Review’? and ‘‘ The 
Southern Presbyterian.’’ He was also an 
executive secretary of the Southern Pres- 
byterian General Assembly Foreign Mis- 
sion Board. He was chosen commissioner 
to the Southern General Assembly 8 times, 
and was once moderator of the Synod of 
Georgia and once of the Synod of South 
Carolina, Twice he was tried for defend- 
ing evolution. He won the trial conducted 
against him by his Church; but when the 
trustees of the Theological School where 
he was teaching got wind of his heresy, the 
opposition proved too strong and he was 
dismissed. He stood high as a scientist 


SORROW FOR SIN 


If a man isn’t sorry 

For a wrong that he’s done, 
There’s a blight on the soul 
Of that sin-erring son. 


Tt doesn’t seem natural 
For a civilized man 

To have felt no rebuke 
When his wickedness ran 


Counter to the teachings 
Which he knows to be right, 
Committing transgression 
That eclipses the hght— 


That true guiding light 
That’s been given to him, 
To keep his heart free from 
Sure remorse for his sin. 


—Harry T. Brewer. 


and a scholar, and like all his race, held 
rigid views of moral conduct. Woodrow 
Wilson’s mother, Janet Woodrow Wilson, 
believed in applying one’s religion to life. 
Her father had been a preacher of firm con- 
victions: before one forgave an injury he 
must have proof that the person who had 
committed the injury had genuinely re- 
pented. He was a true descendant of John 
Calvin. Thomas Woodrow became a nota- 
ble preacher and a leader in the commun- 
ity. but he was never the popular genial 
figure Joseph Wilson was. Those who knew 
spoke of a certain aloofness of demeanor. 
Through his daughter, Janet, Thomas 
Woodrow passed on to his grandson ideas 
of inflexible ethical conduct—and a con- 
science. 

Here, then, were arrayed on all sides 
of him dominating spiritual elements, sure 
to affect vitally a youth of the sensitive 
nature and vivid imagination of Woodrow. 
During his boyhood and youth his father 
was successively minister at Staunton, Va., 
where Woodrow was born, December 28, 
1856; at Augusta, Ga., Columbia, 8. C., and 
Wilmington, N. C. At Wilmington, so we 
are told, he received the salary, lavish in 
town Churches for those times, of $4,000. 
Young Woodrow, or ‘‘Tommy’’ as he was 
then called, his name being Thomas Wood- 
row Wilson, after that of his maternal 
grandfather, was eighteen years of age 
when his father accepted the call to the 
Wilmington Church, His youth had been 
spent in manses. He had been attended 
constantly by all the varieties of religious 
influences found in a minister’s home; and 
they were all wholesome, because Joseph 
Wilson was a man of high and broad 
mental attainments, and attracted visitors 


of similar qualities, both clergy and laity. 

Wilmington neighbors describe ‘‘Tom- 
my’’ Wilson as a sober, sedate youth, con- 
stant in his attendance at Church, an earn- 
est listener to his father’s sermons. Who 
will say that those thoughtful, inspiring 
discourses did not constitute the solid rock 
foundation on which Wilson’s theory of 
life was built? He gave his parents no 
concern on the score of lack of interest in 
Church activities, for he went regularly 
to Sunday School, later taught a class, and 
participated with zest in the Church work. 
He often studied and discussed theology 
and Church history with his father. Alto- 
gether he was imbibing, in the impression- 
able age of youth, a conviction that all 
would come right in the providence of God. 
He never got away from that belief, even 
in his dark, later years. 

In those early years, books were his de- 
light. He would read a volume recom- 
mended by his father, and then talk it 
over with him. How lasting an influence 
a father may exert! It would seem that 
Joseph Wilson passed on the very fiber 
of h's being to his son; for in after years, 
with crises of great moment awaiting de- 
cision, Woodrow reflected and acted in the 
light of those early admonitions. 

He does not seem to have had a con- 
spicuous boyhood and youth. Those who 
knew him then say he showed few eapaci- 
ties for leadership—either that, or he was 
too indolent to display the necessary 
energy. He interested himself in the games 
of the town, but not overmuch. He had 
few differences with his friends. He early 
discovered that he had a comprehending 
and penetrating mind. It was one of the 
most important discoveries of his life; for 
ever thereafter he dedicated himself to 
study, reading, reflection, and application 
of what he had read. He resolved to 
achieve high scholarship, after that at- 
tained by his father and uncle. Games, en- 
tertainment, athletics were well enough, 
and he indulged in them, but mind eultiva- 
tion was to come first. 

We make no mistake in saying that four 
paramount influences controlled Wilson up 
to the age of twenty: his minister-father; 
the books he read; desire for thorough in- 
formation; the religious training inherited 
from a century of uncompromising zealots, 
and perpetuated, in broader ways, to be 
sure, in his own home. 


Woodrow Wilson always found it diffi- 
cult to compromise or to change his mind, 
although, contrary to popular opinion, he 
did both compromise and change his mind; 
but always it was with a great wrench of 
soul. This was due to the strain inherited 
from that long line of ancestors who had 
fought with no gentle methods the lure of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, and 
had learned in the battle that he who 
yields_is lost. In so far as this is a 
remnant of Calvin’s teaching, Wilson may 
have had a trace of that iron-willed re- 
former. But we must avoid the error of 
concluding that he was a disciple in the 
sense of intolerance, rejection of all save 
the elect, and no mercy for the lost. No 
one could have given better evidence of 
tolerance, regard for men of all grades 
and nations, and a religion of breadth and 
universal application. Acquaintance  al- 
ways clears the atmosphere. We doubt and 
condemn that which we do not know. This 
characteristic explains three-fourths of the 
antagonism to Wilson. In these papers we 
hope to make readers familiar with the 
character of the man; for there is not so 
wide a separation between one’s charac’er 
and one’s religion. We shall find, for one 
thing, that a more confident idealist never 
sat in the White House, and this was due 
in very large degree to those ideals and 
visions given him in a home where the 


rites and requirements of a sane and 
wholesome religion were regularly ob- 
served. 


(This spiritual biography will continue in 
forthcoming issues) 
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Peru: Land of Contrasts 


Geography has played some strange tricks 
on Peru, Every type of climate and va- 
riety of natural resource is to be found in 
the country, but usually in the wrong place. 
The readily accessible sea-coast is a desert, 
while beyond the barrier of the Andes le 
the true riches of the country. Because of 
her many mountains the country is split 
up into self-sufficient and self-contained 
valleys. From the point of view of trans- 
portation many believe that her hope lies 
in aviation. The configuration of the 
country renders effective unity exceedingly 
difficult. 

From the racial point of view Peru is a 
perfect kaleidescope. Rarely have more 
races mingled more freely than in Lima. 
The Japanese do the hair-cutting, the Chi- 
nese sell the groceries, the negroes wash 
the clothes, big business is in the hands of 
foreigners, the descendants of the Spanish 
run the government—and the real popula- 
tion of the country is four-fifths Indian! 

Inevitably such a country is a cultural 
museum. In the interior are many Inca 
ruins, usually perched high up in the moun- 
tains. The sight-seer needs good lungs and 
a stout heart, for the Ineas surely loved 
the high places! Their marvelous walls of 
stone fitted together without mortar awak- 
en much wonder, but their system of irri- 
gation, terraces, and side-hill farms are 
equally impressive. The monuments of an- 
cient culture command respect. In Cuzco, 
one finds an old Spanish city little dis- 
turbed by modern progress. Horse-cars 
meet all the trains! Lima is the most 
spectacularly modern of South American 
capitals, even boasting automatic traffic 
signals. The suburbs make one wonder if 
some gentlemen from California and 
Florida have been about. 

The government of Peru is a dictator- 
ship unabashed and unashamed. All effec- 
tive power resides in a slight. kindly gen- 
tleman named Augusto B. Leguia, who 
speaks excellent English, and who charms 
all callers. He is said to exercise personal 
supervision of the last detail of the gov- 
ernment, even to signing transportation 
orders for all public officials. Under pre- 
text of maintaining order every vestige 
of civil liberty has been taken from the 
Peruvian people. The newspapers are muz- 
zled no one will speak his mind on a politi- 
cal matter, and at the present writing the 
two chief universities of the country are 
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closed. All former presidents and possible 
candidates for the presidency have been 
deported from the country. Anybody who 
chooses to oppose the present regime speed- 
ily finds himself on a boat for Europe with 
a one-way ticket. 

The power of Leguia rests upon his un- 
doubted ability, his absolute fearlessness, 
and his skillful manipulation of the army 
and the Church. The Church receives large 
financial support and many favors from 
the government, and in return it renders 
loyal service to the existing regime, es- 
pecially in the matter of espionage, for 
which it enjoys unusual facilities. 

Judged from any angle, the Catholic 
Chureh in Peru is a powerful institution. 
Lima was the capital of Spanish South 
America, and the Chureh has always been 
strongly entrenched throughout the coun- 
try. Marvelous old Churches abound 
everywhere, while the traveler always has 
a priest or a monk for a companion. In 
Cuzco the ringing of the Church bells is 
quite an industry. Even on week-nights 
sizable congregations can be found in many 
Churches. In matters of worship the Catho- 
lic Church of the United States is utterly 
Puritanical compared with that of Peru. 


One would not expect Protestantism to 
thrive in such an atmosphere. Religious 
liberty was only granted in 1913, and even 
today the missionary is hampered in many 
ways. Because of the opposition of the 
archbishop, the Lima Y. M. C. A. has been 
unable to secure a woman to speak at a 
Mother’s Day program until the present 
year. Most of the missionaries in Peru 
represent organizations that are both ultra- 
orthodox and ecclesiastically independent. 
The Methodist mission has the co-opera- 
tive spirit, but has no one to co-operate 
with. The work is generally in a pioneer 
stage, but shows promise in a number of 
aspects, especially in the work for the In- 
dians. 


The Indian is the hope of Peru. Every 
distinctive element in the culture of the 
country has come from him. He built the 
monuments of the past, and carries on the 
heavy work of the present day. He is a 
good farmer and has much mechanical 
ability. His moral character is commonly 
rated as much better than that of the 
‘‘cholo’’ or half-breed. A small matter 
lke a marriage license does not concern 


him greatly, but the average fidelity in 
marriage is remarkably high, especially in 
the country. Lying and stealing are sim- 
ply devices by which he gets even with the 
white oppressor. The general testimony 
is that the Indian contains good stuff. He 
is difficult to change, but his conversion is 
likely to be permanent. 

The economic status of the Indian in 
Peru is slightly better than in Bolivia in 
that he receives a small cash wage of 
from eight to thirty cents a day in addi- 
tion to the use of certain lands—yet his 
essential condition is one of a serf. 

In Peru there are some evidences of a 
stirring of life among the Indians. More 
Indians are going to school than in the 
past, and they are giving a good account 
of themselves. The department of educa- 
tion reports that in some sections the In- 
dians are glad to erect school buildings by 
volunteer labor if the government provides 
the sashes for the doors and windows and 
the hardware. 


The Indian is learning to rebel against 
oppression. On three large farms they re- 
cently struck for better conditions. When 
troops were called in to compel them to 
work, they fled up the mountain sides to 
the ‘‘eternal snows,’’ while the farms 
went untilled. In the face of trouble the 
Indian instinctively goes ‘‘up higher’’ 
where the white man finds it difficult to 
follow. 


The Indian suffers from a sluggish tem- 
perament, aggravated by the habit of 
chewing coca leaves, For centuries he has 
been the slave of ‘‘costumbre.’’ His at- 
tachment to the soil is such that he often 
refuses to leave his ancestral tract on 
the hill-side for richer fields in the valley. 
In the past he has had no opportunity for 
education whatever, with the result that 
he has no means of communication, Be- 
cause of the barriers of the mountains 
widespread co-operation is difficult. Little 
Indian leadership exists. 


Yet the fact remains that four out of 
the five million people of Peru are Indian, 
that they are the economic backbone of 
the country, and that new life is beginning 
to stir in the ancient race. The govern- 
ment and the landowners are frankly fear- 
ful. When the Indian wakes up and asserts 
himself, interesting things may happen in 
the ancient land of Peru! 


The Community Hall and Spiritual Life 


“‘Has the Community Hall helped the 
Moral and Spiritual Life of the Commun- 
ity??? 

If providing a modern and well-equipped 
building where our young people can meet 
and engage in the best social functions of 
this age will help the moral and spiritual 
life of a community, the writer wll an- 
swer ‘‘yes.’’ If bringing the best type of 
home-talent plays and entertainments into 
a community will help the moral and spirit- 
ual life, again ‘‘yes.’’ If bringing insti- 
tutions like Chautaqva and _ illustrated 
travel lectures, musical concerts, voeal and 
instrumental, will help. again ‘‘yes.’’ If 
bringing the best type of motion pictures 


into an isolated community will help, 
again ‘‘yes’’ If providing a place, other 


than the Church building, where suppers, 
festivals, banquets. ete. can be suecess- 
fully staged, again ‘‘ : 

If providing a building where fraternal 
orders can meet in convention. and where 
they can put on their several forms of 


ves.’ 


REV. FRANK W. RUTH, Bernville, Pa. 


initiatory work to audiences of 300 or 400 
people will help the moral and spiritual 
life, again ‘‘yes.’’ If a Community Hall 
in a farming section is the means of hay- 
ing 300 or 400 Grangers meet in Pomona or 
County meetings will help this life, again 
““ves.’? If in building a fine Community 
Hall, community pride can be aroused so 
that people will beautify their homes and 
lawns, will help the moral and spir‘tual 
life, again ‘‘yes.’’ If in building a Com- 
munity Hall, municipal authorities can be 
aroused or inspired to build and maintain 
clean and up-to-date streets and pave- 
ments, again ‘‘yes.’’ 

Our Community Building has done and is 
still doing all of the foregoing, and we be- 
lieve that it will ever be a place where 
folks can gather and meet, and know each 
other better. Of course, we know that 
there is an indolent and self-righteous class 
in the Chureh today, who will criticize and 
condemn the Chureh and Church people for 
entering into any of the above community 


activities, but we also have seen some- 
where that this same type of folds said, 
‘*He eateth with sinners.’’ 

Yes, we do sincerely believe that the 
moral life as well as the spiritual life have 
been uplifted by the Community Hall, for 
folks have been taught to enjoy and appre- 
ciate the higher forms of entertainment. 
Our people have been trained, through 
these six years of the existence of our 
Community Building, to spot the mediocre 
and low-class stuff that is offered as en- 
tertainment, and they will not tolerate it. 

Taking another view of Community 
Buildings, if they are used as places where 
men and boys congregate and indulge in 
the modern as well as the ancient forms of 
vice, we will say that they do not help 
the moral or the spiritual life. If every- 
thing about it is commercialized and peo- 
ple cannot think of going to the Commun- 
ity Building without reaching down into 
the purse, then they will not help the 
higher forms of life. Our Community 
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Building has never been used in these 
ways, and we hope and believe that it 
never will. 


Our conception of the true meaning of 
the term Community Hall, is a place where 
people can go and all artificial divisions 


and barriers are laid aside. It should be 
a place where no one ean say that they 
are too good to be seen there. It should 
not be in competition with the Church, but 
should be a place where all faiths ean come 
together and be just common, every-day 
folks, and enjoy life. 


No one who was not jealous or envious 
has ever been able truthfully to deny that 
our Community Hall measured up to these 
standards. We earnestly hope that they 
will never be able to say that our Com- 
munity Hall is not helping the moral and 
spiritual life of our community. 


My Faith and My Hope 


VIII.—GOD AS RULER AND WORKER 


In, the Genesis account of creation it is 
said that God finished all His work in six 
days and rested on the seventh. From that 
statement arose the conception that God is 


living in a state of perpetual rest. That 
evidently is a misconception. I believe 
God to be an ever-active God. We dis- 


honor Him by thinking of Him as doing 
nothing. The sphere of His operations is 
the great world which He has created and 
in every department of it, in its over- 
whelming extent and in its atomie minu- 
tiae, Jesus said: ‘‘My Father worketh 
hitherto and I work.’’ 

God is continually exercising His ecrea- 
tive power. Astronomers tell us that by 
their large telescopes they can see heaven- 
ly bodies going into dissolution and others 
being formed. Worlds dying and worlds 
being born. The earth is undergoing 
changes all the time. Geology reveals the 
fact that a large number of strata were 
formed successively in the long ages of the 
past. At the present time millions of tons 
of solid matter are annually washed off the 
earth and earried by the rivers into the 
seas, Sandstones, limestones, coal and 
other minerals are being formed all the 
time. Petrification never ceases. God is 
working in the world; He is working in the 
sphere of life. He is causing the grass to 
grow and the grain to ripen. He is creat- 
ing animals and human beings. We are 
His creation and we are His care. 

God, however, is not working magically 
or capriciously or by fiat, but regularly and 
systematically. He forms rocks according 
to the laws of physics and chemistry. He 
causes plants and animals and human be- 
ings to grow in conformity to the laws of 
life. Our bodies and minds and characters 
are developed in an orderly manner. God’s 
mode of creating and preserving things 
may readily be seen in the operations of 
the world all around us. Some persons 
object to this view and say all these re- 
sults are produced by the laws of nature. 
These are the works of law, not the works 
of God. It is an atheistic view. God is 
ruled out of the world. God’s works must 
be extraordinary, above law and above 
reason, In my opinion God created the 
laws of nature and gives them their abid- 
ing power of operation, Natural laws are 
not ereative. but descriptive, revealing 
God’s manner of working. God causes 
atoms and worlds to attract each other, 
trees to grow, animals to live and man to 
develop his physical, mental and moral 
powers. He causes the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms to evolve into numbcrless 
species covering the earth. He causes the 
millions of suns and planets to move in 
regular order throughout the infinitude of 
space, each pursuing its own appointed 
course. Underlying every activity, both 
large and small, in the entire universe is 
the creating, moving and sustaining power 
of God. We eannot see God with our 
eyes, for He is a Spirit; neither can we 
see His operations in the world, for they 
are spiritual and invisible. But we ap- 
prehend God and His works by the con- 
vietion of faith. Science has acquired a 
large amount of knowledge of nature and 
its operations, in the heavenly world, the 
earth, the sea and in the sphere of life, 
Lately it startled us by the discovery that 
the atom is constituted of protons and 


electrons of electricity in perpetual mo: 


A. E. TRUXAL, D. D. 


tion. Seience tells us how things are and 
how they act, but it cannot tell us why 
they are as they are and why they act as 
they do. Thus far thou eanst go, but no 
farther. There is only one explanation; 
God by His power and wisdom is working 
in the world. 

It is sometimes said that if you conceive 
of God as working in the world in a regu- 
lar, orderly manner, you rule out miracles. 
Not so. The world of God in all its 
length and breadth and depth is full of 
the miraculous and supernatural. Miracles 
everywhere! One or two examples may be 
given, When we are born into the world 
our heart begins to beat, continues to beat 
day and night, exercising great power in 
forcing the impure blood into the lungs 
and the pure blood throughout the entire 
body. It never stops a single moment 
until the end has come. When it stops, the 
end does come. What causes the heart 
to act? Science cannot answer. Before 
that question it is absolutely silent. Its 
power comes from God. It is a miracle. In 
like manner the lungs act, inhaling and 
exhaling from the beginning to end of our 
earthly life. Day and night they never 
cease acting. When the action stops the 
end is at hand. Science tells us how the 


WHO LIVES WELL? 


He who meets sorrow without bit- 
terness and is not coarsened by pros- 
perity, who is defeated but fights on, 
or is triumphant but remains humble, 
who carries the hopefulness of youth 
into the deepening shadows of age, 
and when the sun is setting is con- 
fident of the morn—this is the man 
who has lived well.—F. W. Norwood. 


lungs act and the funetion they perform 
in the maintenance of our life, but it can- 
not tell us what causes them to aet—why 
they act. The theist says that the moving 
and sustaining power comes from God. By 
this faith the sphere of the supernatural 
and miraculous is immensely enlarged. 
God’s works among the children of men 
are difficult to apprehend. In the history 
of mankind, of nations and individuals. it 
is difficult, if not indeed impossible, to 
affirm positively that this or that partieu- 
lar thing is the work of God. This diffi- 
culty arises out of the freedom of the 
human will. Man largely determines his 
own course and actions in life. His mis- 
sion is to bring his will into co-operation 
with the will of God. But beeause of 
ignoranee, weakness or perversity he often 
fails to do so. Nevertheless we ask, is all 
history simply the work of man? Has God 
nothing to do with it? There is so much 
selfishness, wickedness, viee and erime 
among men that some persons think that 
God has nothing to do with affairs of men. 
If God be a ruler among men, why does so 
much evil and unrighteousness come to 
pass? Such considerations are staggering 
to our faith. And yet I ean and do believe 
in an over-ruling and in-ruling divine pro- 
vidence. My faith in God compels me to 
do so. God ereated man for a good and 
gracious purpose, and that purpose cannot 
be thwarted, neither by man nor by devil, 
The poet says: ‘‘Thero’s a divinity that 
shapes our onds,’? That no doubt is true, 


but not the whole truth. We too have 
something to do in shaping our ends. The 
end may be evil as well as good. There is 
a divinity that shapes the ends of nations. 
Again the ends may be evil as well as 
good, showing that some other power is 
also at work. Yet it seems to me that 
Tennyson caught the correct thought when 
he wrote: 


“‘Yet I doubt not through the ages one in- 
creasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened 
with the process of the suns.’’ 


Individuals may fail by not conforming 
to the will of God, nations may perish by 
trampling the moral law under foot, and 
mankind as a whole may at times be 
temporarily retarded, but God’s purpose 
will not fail in bringing mankind to a final 
consummation. We need such trust and 
hope in God. The purpose of religion is to 
bring the children of men into union and 
fellowship with God and into co-operation 
with His will. The purpose of the salva- 
tion of Jesus Christ is to enable men to 
actualize the Kingdom of God upon earth. 
Faith in God as He has been revealed in 
His Son our Savior constrains me to be- 
lieve that He is working in mankind and 
accomplishing His purposes. 


_God’s Relation to the World 


From what has already been said God’s 
relation to the world has been assumed. 
But the different conceptions that have 
been held may be stated. It has been held 
that God created the world and endowed it 
with laws by which it is run, He with- 
drawing entirely from it. Others hold the 
same view with the addition, however, 
that God sometimes interferes with the 
natural order by the performance of mira- 


cles. Another conception is that God sits 
upon His throne of glory and controls 


everything that comes to pass, directing 
the course of every sun and planet, causing 
to sun to shine or not to shine, the rain to 
fall or not to fall, the lightning to strike 
or not to strike, floods to rise or not, ac- 
cidents to happen or not, the sick to be 
healed or suffered to die, causing death in 
childhood and youth, manhood and old 
age. Everything is in the hands of God 
who causes it or suffers it to be. In all 
these views God is conceived of as being 
outside and separate from the world, ex- 
ercising His controlling divine power from 
without. 

Another view is that God is in the 
world and in every particular of it. He is 
not separate from the world, but in it as 
the soul is in the body. God and the 
world are united. This is known as pan- 
theism. There is another conception ae- 
cording to which God works from within 
everything and yet is personally separate 
from it. There is only one world, not a 
duality, as the terms heaven and earth 
would indicate. Earth is a part of the 
great world and so is heaven, though we 
cannot loeate it. There are different 
spheres, conditions and states of being, 
but all are component parts of God’s great 
world. God is in it, but being a spirit can- 
not be located. Spiritually He rules and 
controls everything, What St. Paul says 
of God’s relation to the Church we say of 
His relation to the world: ‘‘There is one 
God and Father who is over all and above 
all, in al] and through all.’’ 


(To be continued) 
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REFORMED CHURCH REUNIONS 
Thursday, July 12—Lakemont Park. 


Wednesday, 
Park. 
Thursday, July 19—Pen-Mar Park. 


July 18—Rolling Green 


THAT STULC AUTO 

We are glad to report $1,002.70 in hand 
for this fund. From $50 to $100 more is 
promised. So we are over the $1,000 mark. 
Now to close it up with $275 more! Shall 
we not finish this within a week, and make 
it a doubly glorious Fourth of July? Please 
send your check now! 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Rev. Irwin S. Ditzler from New Berlin, 
Pa., to West Milton, Pa. 

Rev. A. P. Frantz from New Oxford, 
Pa., to Hoffman Orphanage, Littlestown, 
Pa, 

Rey. Harold E. Weber to Dundas, Ill. 

Rev, J. Leidy Yearick from Ruffsdale, 
Pa., to Harrison City, Pa. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE 


Special attention is called to two im- 
portant series of articles beginning in this 
issue. Few are so well qualified as Pro- 
fessor Zerbe to write on great moral prob- 
lems, and in his articles on crime and its 
causes he gives us much to think about. 
‘«Messenger’’ readers have in times past 
enjoyed series by Edward H. Cotton, and 
we venture the belief that in the present 
series on our great War President he has 
rendered another service of real value, In 
addition the continuing articles by Dr. 
Truxal and Jno. R. Scotford will help to 
make forthcoming issues notable. 


Zion’s Church, Greenville, Pa., Rev. Dr. 
Paul J. Dundore, pastor, is endeavoring to 
raise $3,000 of its Apportionment by Dee. 
31, 1928. 

Miss Alliene 8, DeChant is sailing July 
7 for 2 months study and conference at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Universities, England 
and Holland. We wish her a pleasant and 
profitable trip. 

The Stated Clerk of General Synod, Dr. 
J. Rauch Stein, is receiving congratulations 
on becoming a grandfather on June 26, 
when a charming young lady arrived at the 
manse of Rey. and Mrs. Joseph H. Stein, 
in Toledo, O. 

The annual reunion of the Reformed 
Churches of Central Pennsylvania, will be 
held July 12 at Lakemont Park, Altoona, 
Pa. Dr. Hugh Kerr, of Shadyside Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
secured as the principal speaker. 

A Church Vacation Bible School, with 
the First Moravian, St. Matthew’s Luth- 
eran, Central Congregational, and Spring 
Garden M, E. Churches participating, is be- 
ing held from July 2-27 in Christ Church, 
Rev. Aaron R. Tosh, pastor. 

Bethany Church, Ephrata, Pa., Rev. 
George T. Fitz, pastor, observed Holy Com- 
munion July 1. On June 14, 12 members 
of the Church visited the Phoebe Home for 
the old folks. The S. 8. pienie will be held 
July 18 at Rocky Springs Park. 

First Chureh, Canton, O., Rev. R. W. 
Blemker, pastor, received 9 new members 
on June 24, The total 8, 8S. attendance 
on June 24 was 647; 5 classes scored 100%, 
and a goodly number remained for the 
Chureh service, é 

Holy Communion was observed July 1 
at Solomon’s Church, Macungie, Pa., Rev. 
L. G. Beers, pastor. 2 weeks Summer 
Vacation Bible School is opening on July 9, 


At a congregational meeting held June 10 
it was decided to renovate the Church prop- 
erty to the extent of approximately $1,500, 

A very excellent program was given by 
all the departments of the Sunday School 
of Messiah Church, Phila., Rev. W. 8. Har- 
man, pastor, on Children’s Day. A Lawn 
Fete held recently netted $20, which was 
turned over to the Church treasury. Holy 
Communion was observed June 24. 

Rev. Dr. 8S. E. Stofflett, pastor of Em- 
manuel’s Church, Hazleton, Pa., preached 
the sermon to the Azalea Lodge, No. 687, 
of Free and Accepted Masons, at their 
divine service held in Emmanuel’s Church 
on June 24 at 7.30 P. M. The committee 
consisted of J. Lloyd Snyder, Howard W. 
Griesing and Arthur S. Glance. 


In Trinity Church, Canton, O., Rev. Dr. 
Henry N. Kerst, pastor, Holy Communion 
was observed in the morning, July 1, and 
the annual patriotic service was held in 
the evening, under the auspices of the 
Men’s Bible Class. The Masonie Orders 
were the guests of Trinity Church on Sun- 
day evening, June 24, when the pastor 
preached on the subject: ‘‘Everyday Re- 
ligion.’? 

Zion’s Church, Greenville, Pa., Rev. Dr. 
Paul J. Dundore, pastor, held the Holy 
Communion service on June 24. $103.70 


was contributed toward the work of the 


Anti-Saloon League when its representa- 
tive, Rev. Homer Tope, preached recently. 
The D. V. B. S. reports an inereased en- 
rollment over last year. The local Churches 
are co-operating in union services held on 
Sunday evenings of July and August. 


First Church, Toledo, O., Rev. Joseph H. 
Stein, pastor. The D. V. B. S. opened on 
June 25 under the supervision of Miss 
Louise Kippenhan, who received her degree 
as Director of Religious Education from 
Boston University, and who for 7 years 
was assistant to Rev. H. L. V. Shinn. Miss 
Florence Henzler and Miss Elizabeth 
Jakesy have been chosen as delegates of 
the Church School to attend the Summer 
School of Religious Education at Central 
Theological Seminary. 


Rey. W. G. Weiss and family, of Karmel 
Church, Phila., left on June 30 to attend 
the World’s Sunday School Convention at 
Los Angeles. The choir of the Church gave 
them a farewell party on Thursday even- 
ing, and the consistory at their business 
meeting on Friday evening gave the pastor 
a farewell supper. There were speeches 
and toasts and a purse was presented to 
the pastor. At a seasonable hour all de- 
parted for their homes wishing the pastor 
and family God’s blessing and a safe jour- 
ney and a joyful homecoming. 


First Church, Berwick, Pa., Rev. Henry 
I. Aulenbach, pastor, observed Father’s 
Day on June 17, and held a successful 
Father and Son Banquet on June 30. A 2- 
week session of Daily Vacation Bible 
School was held with a corps of 9 teachers. 
The total enrollment was 78 with an aver- 
age daily attendance of 61. 26 were pres- 
ent every day. During the week of June 
24th, 14 of the Girl Scouts were camping 
at the Hunting Valley Camp Grounds. 


In Salem Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev, 
W. F. Kosman, pastor, Holy Communion 
was observed June 14, Reception to new 
members on May 8. The annual pienie will 
be held July 12. The Mother’s Circle gave 
a very interesting playlet on June 7. The 
Young People’s Union held their annual 
End-of-the-Yoar Banquet on June 14, prov- 
ing a very fitting climax to the weekly 
meetings, The closing session of the 


| NEWS IN BRIEF 


Week-Day Church School was held on May 
10. On May 21st the choir held a banquet 
at the Americus Hotel, when speeches were 
made by Professor Unger, Mr. Herbert 
suth and Mr. Robert Melcher. 


The sad news has been received of the 
drowning on Saturday, June 23rd, of Rev. 
Louis C. Bysted, of Olney, Ill., while out 
swimming with some of the boys of his 
Sunday School Class. Services were held 
in the Church of which he was pastor, by 
Rev. W. E. Huckeriede, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., and burial took plaee by the side of 
his wife in the cemetery of Immanuel’s 
Church, Town Herman, Wis. Rey. Dr. J. 
M. G. Darms was present at the latter ser- 
vice and spoke words of sympathy on be- 
half of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
Brother Bysted had hoped in a year or two 
to return to China, where his heart was, 
but as Dr. Darms wrote, ‘‘It is not China 
now, but heaven.’’ A sweet little girl, 
three years of age, is left to mourn the 
early loss of devoted parents. ‘‘When my 
father and mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up.’’ 


Some of the newspapers have reported 
that Dr. F. Boyd Edwards has accepted the 
challenge to become Headmaster of Mer- 
cersburg Academy to sueceed Dr. Irvine. 
We have no information as to the authen- 
ticity of this report. The Board of Regents 
appointed an Administrative Committee, 
consisting of Col. James Barnes, President 
of the Board, Emory J. Middour, Assistant 
to the Headmaster, and J. M. Drumm, 
Treasurer of the Academy, to act until a 
new Headmaster is secured. We under- 
stand that a special meeting of the Board 
is called for July 6 to act upon this im- 
portant matter. Dr. Edwards, who is named 
in the newspaper dispatch, has recently re- 
signed as Headmaster of the Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa., and is a Presbyterian 
clergyman. 


In the Greencastle Charge, Pa., Rev. G. 
E, Plott, pastor, appropriate Children’s 
Day services were held on June 10 and 17. 
The program of the Publication Board was 
used in both Churches with good results. 
Holy Communion was observed at Grace 
Chureh, July 1, and at Trinity Chureh on 
July 8. District number 8 of the Franklin 
Co. 8. 8. Association recently held its an- 
nual convention in Grace Chureh. Dr. I. 
W. Hendricks gave the address at the ser- 
vice held on July 10 in Trinity Church, in 
memory of Mrs. Victor Miller, who for 
many years was a faithful member. At 
this service new pulpit furniture, a cross 
and vases were set apart to the cause of 
worship, presented in memory of Mrs. Mil- 
ler by the Ladies’ Aid Society. Grace 
Church has paid its quota for Catawba Col- 
lege and Trinity congregation will pay 
its quota in due time. 


Holy Communion was observed in the 
Myerstown Church, Pa., Rev. David Lock- 
art, pastor, on June 24, The average S. S. 
attendance for the year was 306; attend- 
ance on June 10 was 371. The pastor is 
director of the D. V. B. S., which opened 
on June 18. The trustees are in receipt of 
a check for $300 from the Malinda C. 
James estate, which has been deposited 
with the permanent endowment funds, the 
income to be used to support the work of 
the Church. Members of 8. S. Class No. 1 
and friends sent 414 pounds of sugar to 
Bethany Orphans’ Home. The Sunday 
evening services have been discontinued 
during July and August and the pastor has 
been granted 2 months vacation, 


The 40th anniversary of the founding 


and organization of Grace Ohureb, York, 
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Pa., was observed with a special service on 
Sunday evening, June 17, <A portrait of 
the Rev. Dr. J. O. Miller, who founded 
Grace Church while pastor of Trinity 
Church, was presented to the congregation, 
and unveiled by Miss Irene Laucks, who 
was confirmed by Dr. Miller in Trinity 
Church and who later became a charter 
member of Grace Chureh. Trinity congre- 
gation united with Grace congregation in 
the service. Addresses were made by Rev. 
Dr. S. H. Stein, pastor of Trinity Church, 
and Rev. Irvin A. Raubenhold, pastor of 
Grace Church. 


Services of dedication for Weisenberg 
Lutheran and Reformed Church, Revs. Frank 
P. Laros and J. Franklin Keller, pastors, 
were held on June 10-16. The pastors had 
charge of the morning service and in the 
afternoon, sermons were preached by Revs. 
M. F. Klingaman and P, A. Laury, D. D. 
The sermons in the evening were preached 


by Revs. Jacob W. Bittner and 
Thomas Bachman. On Tuesday even- 
ing sermons were preached by Revs. 
W. HE. Wenner and Dr. W. EB. Cur- 


tis. On Thursday evening the sermons were 
delivered by Revs. Clarence Rahn and H. 
T. Sell. At the closing service on Satur- 
day, addresses were given by Marvin Wer- 
ley, Elmer Herber and Howard Herber. 
Special music was rendered at the services 
by the choir and organist, Mrs. Paul Wer- 
ley, of Weisenberg Chureh; the choir and 
organist, Miss Ella Werley, of Bellman’s 
Chureh; the choir and organist, Raymond 
Ruppert, of Heidelberg Church; the choir 
and organist, Frank H. Kuder, of Zion Le- 
high Church; the choir and organist, War- 
ren Hensinger, of Lowhill Church; and the 
choir and organist, Russell Stettler, of 
Fogelsville, 


On June 24 a class of 15 was confirmed 
in Jerusalem Church, New Phila., O., Rev. 
H. N. Smith, pastor; 5 of these young peo- 
ple will belong to the St. John’s congrega- 
tion. It was very thoughtful of them to 
attend lectures at Jerusalem and thus save 
the pastor time and labor. This makes 80 
members added to the Church in 17 months. 
During June Children’s Day services were 
held in the 3 Churches of the charge. At 
St. John’s it was held in the daytime be- 
cause last year a number of autos, includ- 
ing the pastor’s, were robbed of tools, 
robes and pillows. The thief was bold 
enough to come into the vestibule of the 
Chureh and take a new hat. On June 10 
the pastor took part in the dedication ser- 
vices of a consolidated publie school build- 
ing at Stone Creek. 8 of the young people 
will attend the State C. E. Convention at 
Lima, O. 


On June 10, in the afternoon, the Annual 
Feast of Roses was observed in the his- 
toric Tulpehocken, Trinity Church, Rev. 
Morgan A. Peters, pastor. It was generally 
conceded that this was the largest at- 
tended Feast of Roses for many years. 
There were over 200 autos parked about 
the place and an estimated audience of 
nigh 900. There were present 8 clergymen. 
Dr. George W. Richards was the orator of 
the afternoon and a masterpiece was de- 
livered on the theme, ‘‘Faith of Our 
Fathers.’’ The musical numbers, besides 
the Trinity choir, came to us from the 
Lebanon Conservatory of Musie and were 
of a high order. Mr. William H. Ellis, of 
Conshohocken, Pa., was the recipient of 
the roses for the Wistar heirs, he being of 
the 6th generation. The committee on deco- 
rations spared no efforts for most pro- 
fusely were the same consisting of roses, 
poenies, potted plants, vines and the 
National colors. The 75th anniversary of 
the erection of the present Church build- 
ing will be given recognition in the month 
of September next, together with a Home- 
Coming Day. The Church was_ erected 
under the ministry of the late Rev. Dr. 
Thomas H. Leinbach in the year 1853. 


On Sunday, June 10, Ralph L, Folk, a 


recent graduate of the Seminary at Lan- 
caster, was ordained and installed as pas- 
tor of the Sechwarzwald Charge. The com- 
mittee appointed by Reading Classis to 
officiate in this service consisted of J. L. 
Roush and Rev. J. R. Brown and Elder 
William H. Adams. The sermons were 
preached by Rey. George B. Smith, of 
Kutztown, and Rev. J. R. Brown. The 
words of ordination were pronounced by 
the chairman of the committee, who also 
had charge of the installation service. A 
large congregation filled the Church and 
those present manifested a deep interest 
in the service, It was the first ordination 
service that took place in Sehwarzwald 
Chureh during its long history, and Rev. 
Mr. Folk is the first pastor to begin his 
ministry in this charge, as all his predeces- 
sors had served elsewhere before they 
came here. On June 20 the members and 
friends of the Schwarzwald congregation 
gave a hearty welcome to Rev. and Mrs. 
Folk in the community hall at Esterly. 
The program of the evening consisted of 
singing by the audience, a number of musi- 
cal selections by the male chorus and by 
the choir, and an address of welcome, after 
which the pastor and his wife were pre- 
sented with a handsome quilt made by the 
Missionary Society, a purse of gold from 
members of the congregation, and an oil 
painting, the gift of a local artist. Ice 
cream, cake and coffee were served to all 
present. Rev. Mr. Folk begins his pastor- 
ate at Schwarzwald under favorable condi- 
tions. 

Christ Church, Roaring Spring, Pa., was 
the scene of a beautiful wedding Wednes- 
day, June 27, at 9 A. M., when Rev. 
Howard Schley Fox, pastor of the Church, 
claimed as his bride Miss Rebekah Eliza- 
beth Hoshour, before the altar at which he 
serves his congregation. The altar on this 
occasion was beautifully decorated with 
roses and palms, and illuminated by burn- 
ing tapers. Mrs. C. D. Rockel, of Altoona, 
sang several numbers before the ceremony 
and Miss Anna Curfman presided at the 
organ. The ring ceremony of the Lutheran 
Chureh was used by the Rev. KE. E. Hos- 
hour, pastor of the Lutheran Church at 
Hollidaysburg, and father of the bride. He 
was ably assisted by Rev. C. D. Rockel, 
pastor of Christ’s Church, Altoona, and 
personal friend of the groom. Miss Hos- 
hour was attended by her cousin, Miss 
Catharine Root, of Phila, The interests 
of the groom were looked after by Prof. J. 
Milton Skeath, Dean of Dickinson Semi- 
nary, Williamsport, Pa. Mr. Eugene Lloyd 
Garber acted as usher. The bride was at- 
tired in a pink georgette dress with a pic- 
ture hat to match and earried an arm bou- 
quet of white roses. The maid of honor 
wore a dress of pea green georgette with a 
large black hat, and carried pink rosebuds. 
Mrs. Fox is a graduate of the Roaring 
Spring High School, and West Chester 
State Teachers’ College, 1924. She taught 
for several years in the Hollidaysburg 
school. Rev. Mr. Fox is a graduate of 
Dickinson College, 1920, and Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary, 1923. He is a member of 
the Alpha Chi Rho fraternity. He has 
served the Roaring Spring congregation for 
the past 5 years. Immediately following 
the ceremony a wedding breakfast was 
served at the Valley Forge Inn, after which 
the couple left for a few days tour of 
Eastern cities. 


A letter from the reporter of St. Paul’s 
Church, Juniata, Pa., Rev. V. D. Grubb, 
pastor, tells us that the Church is moving 
steadily forward in every phase of Chris- 
tian work, since the pastor took over his 
duties on Dee. 4, 1927. 48 members have 
been added, a thriving Girls’ Guild of 30 
members has been organized by the pas- 
tor’s wife, as well as a fine Young Ladies’ 
Class in the 8. S., known as the ‘‘Get Ac- 
quainted Class.’’ The W. M.S. has taken 
on new life and a great increase in the dis- 
tribution of Thank-Offering boxes has been 
noticed, which is a sure indication of in- 
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creased interest. For 5 months the average 
Church attedance for both morning and 
evening numbered 235. Ineluding the spe- 
cial series of services, approximately 18,- 
000 people have attended the Church in 5 
months’ time. The average 8S. S. attend- 
ance is about 190, with splendid organiza- 
tion in every department. June 24 was 
Promotion Day and a splendid program in 
charge of the departmental superintendents 
was a marked feature of the day. The pas- 
tor preached a junior sermon to the boys 
and girls. The 8. 8. took the district ban- 
ner for attendance and registration, when 
about 80% of the entire school was present. 
Later, determined to keep up the good 
record, with 90% of the Young People’s 
depts. (59 delegates) registered at the 
Blair County Convention St. Paul’s again 
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captured 2 banners. A fine 2-car garage is 
about finished on the parsonage property, 
being built of hard yellow brick, which is 
in keeping with the parsonage. The par- 
sonage cookery has aslo been increased to 
twice its former size and other improve- 
ments made to the Church property. The 
pastor preached the Memorial sermon to 
the I, O. O. F., the Ladies of Pocohontas 
and the Ladies of the P. O. S. of A. A 
Community Bible Class is being organized 
to meet on a week night and will be taught 
by Rev. Mr. Grubb, who has also been 
chosen as teacher of the W. C. T. U. Citi- 
zenship Class which meets monthly in the 
P. R. R. Y. M. C. A. J. E. Stoudnour, the 
reporter, says, ‘‘We are greatly encour- 
aged as well as profoundly thankful to our 
Lord for His blessings.’’ 

On Aug. 5 there will be a noted gather- 
ing at the Reformed Church in Saville, 
Perry Co., Pa. Mr. Lewis Shull, a promi- 
nent business man who went from this 
Chureh to West Virginia, is planning a re- 
union that will bring together the minis- 
ters who have served the congregation dur- 
ing the past 50 years, the young men who 
have entered the ministry from the con- 
gregation and the charge, and others who 
have gone out from this mountain valley 
to achieve success in larger fields of use- 
fulness. Some of the ministers who have 
served this congregation are: Revs. F. S. 
Lindaman, D. D., ordained in 1872; S. L. 
Messinger, D, D., 1887; T. C. Strock, John 
E. Keener, Samuel Stauffer, S. V. Stras- 
baugh, and 8. M. Beck, the present pastor. 
The boys who have entered the ministry 
from this congregation are: Revs. Silas 
M. Hench, J. W. Meminger, David W. Kerr, 
Frank L. Kerr, and H. H. Hartman. Others 
from the charge expected to be present 
are: Revs. J. Kern McKee, Harry Kochen- 
derfer, Mr, Ailman, of Japan, Mr. Rice, 
Mr. Billman and Mr. Dobbs. Those from 
the community in other Churches: Revs. 8S. 
S. Orris, formerly professor of Greek in 
Princeton, Linn Milligan, James and Will- 
iam Irwin, Dr. Frank Garland, noted lead- 
er in the Lutheran Church, Atty. General 
Shull, P. G. Kell, editor of Iowa ‘‘State 
Leader,’’ and President Flickinger. From 
this community went Miss Linn, daughter 
of a minister, who became the mother of 
Vice-President Marshall. Mr. Shull, with 
Rey. S. M. Beek and Willis Shull, is ar- 
ranging for the following program: Rev. 
Dr, F. S. Lindaman will preach the sermon 
at the Church service, and addresses will 
be made by former pastors. The music 
will be in charge of Mr, Lewis Shull, A 
community luncheon will be served at 12 
noon, The service at 1.30 0’clock will be in 
charge of the men who entered the minis- 
try, the sermon will be preached by Dr. J. 
W. Meminger, and addresses will be made 
by other ministers, Judge J. W. Shull and 
other visitors. Rey. 8S. M. Beck, pastor of 
the Saville Church, will have charge of all 
the services. 

The Vacation Church School of Grace 
Church, Altoona, Pa., Rev. Edwin N. Faye, 
Jr., pastor, closed June 22 after 3 weeks 
of successful work. The interest displayed 
by the boys and girls was shown in the 
enrollment of 71. The consecrated teach- 
ing force centered their efforts on the one 
great aim to develop Christ-like character 
in the boys and girls. The Kindergarten 
Department was conducted by Miss Martha 
Hetrick, superintendent, assisted by Miss 
Katherine Engler and Kenneth Hicks. The 
order of teaching included worship instrue- 
tion, Bible stories, song and play periods 
and expressional activities. The Primary- 
Junior groups were supervised by Mrs. A. 
A. Buckel, assisted by Mrs. D. G. Hetrick, 
Miss Helen Greaser and Miss Virginia 
Crist, Their work ineluded worship in- 
struction, Bible teaching, missionary edu- 
eation, music appreciation and handwork. 
The Intermediate Department was con- 
ducted by Miss Grace Breidenstein and 
Rev. Mr. Faye. The young people were led 
in worship periods, art interpretation, 


dramatization of Bible stories and mission- 
ary education. The handwork periods for 
the older groups were supervised by Mrs. 
Grace Isenberg, with Miss Virginia Crist 
assisting. An expression of the fine qual- 
ity of work done was given at the Com- 
mencement exercises on Friday evening, 
June 22. The worship period, in charge of 
Miss Virginia Crist, Seripture by Miss 
Helen Greaser, and prayer by Mrs. Grace 
Isenberg, opened the services. The chil- 
dren of the Kindergarten Department gave 
an expression of their work in motion songs 
and prayer. The boys and girls of the Pri- 
mary-Junior groups demonstrated their 
ability by the splendid Bible memory work. 
The young people of the Intermediate De- 
partment, under the direction of Miss 
Grace Breidenstein, dramatized the Bible 
story of Ruth. The boys and girls were 
fittingly costumed. The song period, led 
by Rev. Mr. Faye, was enjoyed by those 
participating, as well as the parents and 
friends who were privileged to witness it. 
Through the efforts of the children, the 
picture, ‘‘The Good Shepherd,’’ by Zaba- 
teri, was unveiled and presented to the 
Primary-Junior Department of the Church 
School, The elaborate exhibition of the 
handwork was viewed with interest by par- 
ents and friends. The first session of this 
successful Vacation Church School culmi- 
nated with a picnic Monday, June 25, at 
Lakemont Park. 


The Board of Trustees of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Lancaster, John B. Kunz, 
President, and Clarence E. Zimmerman, 
Secretary, recently adopted minutes ex- 
pressing their high appreciation of the 
character and service of two members of 
the Board who have passed away during 
the year, John W. Appel, Esq., of Laneas- 
ter, and Hon. Jeremiah 8. Hess, of Heller- 
town, Pa. Mr. Hess served as Secretary of 
the Board for 20 years and his minutes 
were always models of accuracy, his 
promptness in attending to official duties, 
his intelligent interest in the welfare of 
the institution, and his genial bearing as 
aman among men, won for him the friend- 
ship and high esteem of all, so that in his 
later years he was fondly ealled the 
““orand old man’’ of his community. Mr. 
Hess was, indeed, a ‘‘gentleman of culture, 
who consecrated his life to that which was 
honorable, just, pure, lovely, and of good 
report.’’? As has already been told in these 
columns, Mr. Appel was a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Seminary for 
more than 30 years and served as its Presi- 
dent for more than 20 years, Among the 
laymen of our Church he was one of the 
wisest counsellors and it has been well said 
that his presence and precept were in- 
valuable in the conduct of our work. 
Rarely did a man say more than he when 
he was silent. Essentially a religious man, 
he shrank from talking religion. He saw 
life under the form of eternity and strove 
to attain and conserve the things that 
abide—that belong to the invisible and 
eternal order of being, It will be well for 
us to remember this well-deserved tribute 
to Mr. Appel: ‘‘He was a lawyer who 
adorned his profession by the excellence of 
his character. He won the highest esteem 
of his colleagues and the absolute confi- 
dence of his clients, for he was not only 
a master of the science and practice of 
law, but he was also a lover of justice and 
a benefactor of his kind. In him there 
was a rare blend of the philosophic and 
poetic mind; his thought was kindled with 
emotion; he spoke with a rich melody in 
his voice; he wrote in a simple, clear and 
captivating style—and the style, we are 
told, is the man. He read widely and 
thought profoundly upon questions of poli- 
ties, economies, science, art, philosophy, re- 
ligion. It was a privilege to converse with 
him upon things temporal and eternal. He 
had deep convictions; but he had profound 
respect, also, for those who sincerely dif- 
fered from him; to dogmatie intolerance 
he was a stranger. He was sanely pro- 


gressive and warmly sympathetie with min- 
isters, missionaries, secretaries, professors 
and officers of the schools. He had his 
heart set and his eye fixed on the light 
that shone on the Mount.’’ 


THE COLLEGEVILLE SUMMER AS- 
SEMBLY 


This is the twentieth anniversary year 
of the Collegeville Assembly, whose ses- 
sions will again be held on the beautiful 
grounds and in the attractive buildings of 
Ursinus College from August 6 to 12, Am 
Advisory Committee headed by the Rev.. 
Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D., of Philadelphia,, 
and representing twelve leading evangeli- 
cal denominations, sponsors this Assembly.. 
The sessions are presided over by Dr. 
George L, Omwake, President of Ursinus: 
College. 

Plans have been completed for what 
promises to be the greatest week in the 
entire two decades of the Assembly’s his- 
tory. Three distinguished preachers from 
across the Atlantic will bring vital mes- 
sages of Christian truth throughout the 
week and to join these the Assembly has 
secured one of America’s outstanding 
scholars and religious leaders. The four 
will speak daily throughout the week. 


Frederic C. Spurr 


Prominent in the group will be the Rev. 
Frederic C. Spurr, of the Hamstead Road 
Baptist Church, Birmingham, England, a 
widely traveled man, a constant contribu- 
tor to such periodicals as the ‘‘ British 
Weekly,’’ a preacher of recognized ability 
and a strong leader in the Free Chureh 
councils of the British Isles, Of him the 
Rev. H. C, Mander, President of the Bap- 
tist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, 
says: ‘‘We could not send to our brethren 
across the water a more worthy and power- 
ful advocate of the great moral and re- 
ligious causes which are the concern of all 
the Churches,’ 


Walter L. Lingle 


The American representative on the staff 
of speakers will be the Rev. Walter L. 
Lingle, D. D., LL. D., one whom the As- 
sembly has tried to secure for years and 
who comes now for the first time. Dr. 
Lingle is one of the foremost men of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, and has. 
long been connected with the institutions 
of that Church at Richmond, Va. He gave. 
up a professorship in the theological semi- 
nary some years ago to become President. 
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of the General Assembly’s Training School 
for Lay Workers. 


J. R. Ackroyd 


Two representatives of Congregationalism 
in England, but whose sympathies and in- 


terests make them truly cosmopolitan 
Churehmen, will complete the staff of 


speakers for the week. These are the Rev. 
J. R. Ackroyd, of the Lewisham High Road 
Congregational Church, London, and the 
Rev. William J. Shergold, of Saint Au- 
byn’s Chureh, Upper Norwood, London. 
Both men are highly educated ministers of 
rare intellectual powers who have become 
favorably known in their own country for 
their spiritual insight and power as inter- 
preters of the Gospel of Christ. 


William J. Shergold 


Mr. Shergold will be welcomed by many 
enthusiastic friends who heard him at 
Collegeville two years ago. 

There will be four sessions each day— 
two in the morning and two in the evening, 
leaving many hours for recreation, rest and 
wonversation with the visiting preachers 
and friends under the trees and in the con- 
ference rooms. A book-store with all the 
latest religious books on the counter will 
be in charge of George W. Waidner, of the 
Reformed Church Publication Board. 


Edgar V. Loucks 


Assembly Sunday, August 12, will be 
marked by the anniversary celebration, A 
great Church service will be held in the 
auditorium in the morning at which the 
chief speaker will be the Rev. Edgar Vin- 
cent Loucks, of Memorial Reformed 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, who was secretary 
and manager of the Collegeville Assembly 
in its initial years and who did much to 
establish the high standards of spiritual 


efficiency, which continue to the present 
time, On the Saturday evening preceding, 
Mr. Loucks will give an illustrated lecture 
on the Mediterranean using views taken by 
himself on his recent cruise. 


Raymond E. Wilhelm 


The music throughout the week will be 
under the able direction of the Rev. Ray- 
mond Eugene Wilhelm, pastor of the First 
Reformed Chureh of Spring City, Pa. Mr. 
Wilhelm’s fine baritone voice and his ex- 
perience in directing choral work will go 
far toward making the meetings happy 
and worshipful. 

The recent building program at Ursinus 
College has given the Assembly many 
added comforts and advantages. Two new 
stone dormitory buildings with large cool 
rooms and a new dining room large enough 
in itself to seat the entire Assembly body 
will constitute attractive additions to the 
already charming quarters of the As- 
sembly. 

As the Directors of Ursinus College per- 
mit the use of the college premises by the 
Assembly without cost, and the pro- 
gram is provided almost wholly through 
the subseriptions of a large circle of de- 
voted patrons, there is no cost to attend- 
ants save a Registration Fee of One Dollar 
and the eharge for room and table-board, 
which is only $14.00 for the entire week. 


APPORTIONMENT 1928-29 
By the Rev. A. M. Schaffner 


Executive Secretary Lampe, in his recent 
report at the end of the Classical year, 
furnishes figures for thought. In the 60 
Classes we find one outstanding Classis 
“that has contributed a 100% apportion- 
ment, and one Classis that is zero in meet- 
ing its obligation. Some Classes that in 
former years have held a high place in the 
effort to pay the apportionment in full, 
have not kept up the pace, while others 
have been making healthy advancement. 
One wonders why some Classes are making 
a good showing, and others contiguous to 
them, with apparently the same industrial 
and financial conditions, fail in comparison. 
Schuylkill Classis in the anthracite coal 
region—and most of us know the industrial 
situation in those sections—has again at- 
tained the goal. We extend to Schuylkill 
Classis hearty congratulations on its splen- 
did record. The achievement of that 
Classis is both refreshing and inspiring. 

We lay heavy responsibilities upon our 
various Boards, direet them to do certain 
things, promise to furnish the capital, but 
in the end we withhold the money, and 
our Boards are invariably in debt, and 
large sums in the way of interest must be 
paid by the Boards, which means ulti- 
mately by the Church. 

We are just entering upon the new Clas- 
steal year. Perhaps it is in order to try 
to instil a new hope, start a new effort, and 
urge an improved attitude towards the ap- 
portionment. Many think of the great 
drive during the Easter season to meet 
their apportionment, but by this.plan we 
continue to have too many failures; where- 
as if we start now and systematically con- 
tribute throughout the year, we will attain 
a much larger measure of success, 
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The writer never served a large nor 
wealthy charge, has at times failed to pay 
the apportionment in full, but has at least 
an uninterrupted record of having paid 
more than the charges had previously paid. 

The country is not enjoying an era of 
prosperity. Speculation in stocks had a 
big year, but industry a poor year, The 
Kingdom of God, however, must go for- 
ward, the people of God dare not stand 
still, the means must be furnished by which 
the advance can be made. With the hard 
strggles that the Church has to maintain 
ner work in the local congregation, the rea- 
son is often advanced that nothing can be 
done outside of the congregation. The 
writer is of the firm belief that the more 
we help in the cause of the kingdom away 
from home, the better are we prepared to 
do the things that must be done at home. 
Perhaps we take our religion too lightly, 
perhaps we do not feel what responsibility 
we ought to bear. There is a tremendous 
responsibility resting upon the Church. 

How do we look at this matter? It is a 
business proposition. As well meaning 
people, we ought to make every effort to 
meet our financial obligations. That is 
honest, that is right in this denominational 
work in which we are engaged. There is 
a stronger reason for meeting the appor- 
tionment than the financial obligation, and 
that is the moral obligation, and when we 
feel the moral obligation we are sold to 
the cause. If every minister feels this 
moral obligation as he should, we would 
more nearly approach the requirements. If 
the minister is sold to this idea, there is 
hope. If this idea is sold to a few forward- 
looking members of the consistory, the 
possibilities of suecess are in sight, and if 
this moral obligation idea ean be sold to 
the entire consistory, it is practically sold 
to the entire congregation and the financial 
obligation will be fullly met. Sometimes 
Churches feel as if the apportionment were 
the concern of the pastor alone, and he is 
lef to plead and coax for results, whereas 
the consistory should relieve him of that 
burden. Theoretically, and in many places 
practically, that department of the Church 
activities is where the deacons should es- 
pecially function. 

The Classical year is just starting, Can 
we not be of one mind and with a deter- 
mind effort meet our obligations during 
1928 and 1929? 


We rejoice in the progress that has been 
made, but may we not have a still clearer 
understanding of our opportunities and 
make an early start in the work of pay- 
ing our apportionment in full by 1929, and 
thus carry a message to General Synod 
that the best record in the history of the 
Reformed Church in this respect was made 
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in the Classical year 1928-1929, that we 


are ready to engage in the still larger 
work for the advancement of the Reformed 
Church, and that the lessons learned in the 
Forward Movement a few years ago, may 
be a constant inspiration to move forward 
into the greater things for God’s glory, for 
our denominational prestige, and for the 
common good of God’s children here on 


earth. 
Plymouth, Penna. 


BETHLEHEM 
I shall not tarry over scrolls 
That chart the planets of the night; 
Nor follow paths of endless goals, 
The ordered orbs of Heaven’s light; 
Nor shall I halt with sense and mind 
At palace, porch or merchant’s mart; 


My caravan shall press to find 
A Saviour for my hungry heart. 
—Harry Webb Farrington. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


The Board of Ministerial Relief of the 
General Synod met in its 23rd annual ses- 
sion in the Schaff Building, June 20th and 
21st, 1928. Our President, Wallace H. Wot- 
ring, D. D., LL.D., called the meeting ‘to 
order and presided at all the sessions. 
Members present were: Revs. Wotring, 
Bassler, MeLean, Nott, Hoffman, Rupley, 
Wolf, Bollman, Barnhart, Heyl, Haulman 
and Meminger, Elder A. Paul Gerhart, and 
Prof. J. W. Grosshuesch, representing our 
Board in the Northwest Synod. 

Relief Department 

In our Relief Department we cared for 
74 ministers and 131 widows. During this 
time 4 ministers and 2 widows died. You 
will notice that out of 74 ministers, 4 
died and out of 131 widows, only 2 died. 
One minister out of 18 died and one widow 
out of 65 died. This great difference can 
be traced to the fact that the minister’s 
life is a very hard one. Going through 
heat and cold, exposed to rain and snow, 
visiting the sick night or day, coming from 
a Church service perspiring from intense 
exertion in an overheated building, and 
driving miles in the coldest weather or in 
great heat. This is a phase of the minis- 
ter’s life of which the layman seldom 
thinks. 

It is another argument for our pension 
fund and the proper protection of our aged 
ministers. Our money for relief is pro- 
vided by the Apportionment. The Board 
greatly appreciates the interest taken by 
our Church in paying the Apportionment. 
We have been able to give many ministers 
and their widows the increased amount for 
which they were in very great need. We 
paid in relief $52,922.04 during the past 
year. 


Sustentation Fund 


We have enrolled 932 ministers in our 
Sustentation Fund. Of this number 33 
have died, 11 were disabled, 27 delinquent 
and settlement has been made with others 
so that we now have 849 members on our 
roll. Our efforts to secure the Sustenta- 
tion Fund of $1,328,550 are meeting with 
a fair response, but many ministers and 
Churches are indifferent. They do not seem 
to realize the absolute necessity for the 
prompt completion of the fund. In most 
Classes the great majority of our congre- 
gations have contributed and are working 
to complete their quotas. We shall make 
a special effort during the coming fall and 
winter to enlist additional congregations 
in this most important work now before 
our Church. We now have in our Susten- 
tation Fund the sum of $810,904.17. By 
united effort we can go to General Synod 
next May with $1,000,000 in this fund. One 
of the most delightful and helpful meetings 
of our Board was the dinner on Wednesday 
evening. On this occasion Rev. Henry C. 
Nott, D. D., the senior member of the 
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Board, was toastmaster, Dr. Wotring spoke 
on the Past and Future of the Board, Dr. 
John L. Barnhart on the Development of 
the Board; Dr. Heyl on Ministerial Relief 
Publicity; Dr. Bassler on The Society and 
the Board; Dr. Rupley on The Finances of 
the Board; Rev. Mr. Grosshuesch on The 
Northwest Synod and the Board; Dr. Haul- 
man on Raising the Sustentation Fund 
Quota; Rev. Mr.’ Bollman on The Younger 
Men in Ministerial Relief. The Secretary 
and Treasurer closed the evening with ap- 
propriate remarks. 

The Board maintained its record of mak- 
ing each year better than the last with 
greater results than have ever been 
achieved, or dreamed of in earlier years, 
with an income a little over $4,000 in 1913 
to receipts for this year of more than 
$160,000. Surely this is a matter for the 
most sincere congratulations. 

But our greatest gain and the one for 
which we are most devoutly thankful is 
the gain, not in dollars; but in the good- 
will, the kindly spirit of appreciation that 
we find almost everywhere in our Church 
North, South, East and West. There is 
the growing consciousness that here is a 
good and great work that must be done. 
When the attitude of mind is right there 
is no limit to what a people can do. It is 
on this fine spirit of co-operation that we 
are counting for still greater things in the 
year that is just before us. 


—J. W. Meminger, Secretary. 


POTOMAC SYNOD—THE FIRST TO 
SEND IN COMPLETE AND 
ACCURATE STATISTICS 


The Potomac Synod has the’ honor of 
being the first of the seven District Synods, 
this year, to send in its nine Classical Re- 
ports on Church Work according to the 
tabulation of Statistical Blank No. 1. By 
reason of the personal interest and care 
of its nine Stated Clerks and its 170 co- 
operating pastors, it has the further honor 
of sending in reports 100% accurate in 
Communicant Membership and the Total 
of All Benevolences. Its report, sum- 
marized June 28th in the office of the 
Stated Clerk of General Synod, is as fol- 
lows: 

Membership last report, 56,099—increase, 
467; Confirmed, 1,987—decrease, 179; Cer- 
tificate, 920—decrease, 127; Renewal of 
Profession, 660—increase, 134; Dismissed, 
926—decrease, 185; Deaths, 848—increase, 
16; Erasure of Names, 1,162—decrease, 
241; Present Membership, 56,730—increase, 
654; Communed during year, 46,531—de- 
crease, 432; Unconfirmed Members, 19,413 
—decrease, 311; Infant Baptisms, 1,694— 
decrease, 34; Deaths—Unconfirmed Mem- 
bers, 171—decrease, 20; Students for the 
Ministry, 69—1increase, 17; Total S. S. 
Enrollment, 63,406—increase, 1,080; Home 
Missions, $62,560—increase, $7,220; For- 
eign Missions, $60,435—decrease, $7,193; 
Education,  $32,161—decrease, $10,120; 
Ministerial Relief, $21,577—decrease, 
$277; Orphans’ Homes, $28,398—decrease, 
$2,434; Forward Movement Budget, $2,531 
—decrease, $766; Other Denominational 
Benevolences, $42,918—increase, $3,572; 
Benevolences outside of Denomination, 
$16,247—decrease, $4,883; Total of All 
Benevolences, $266,827—decrease, $16,940; 
Congregational Purposes, $879,600—in- 
crease, $175,617; Churches, $6,970,500—in- 
crease, $412,400; Parsonages, $1,021,867— 
increase, $28,566; Indebtedness, $682,810— 
inerease, $110,875. 

Up to June 28th the Statistical Report 
No. 1 has been received from 53 Classes 
and Statistical Reports Nos. 2 and 3 from 
36 Classes. Of the Statistical Report No. 
1, 43 out of the 53 are mathematically 
100% accurate. 7 of the remaining 10 are 
100% accurate in their Present Member- 
ship, but not in their Total of All Benevo- 
lences. 3 of the 10 are inaccurate in both 
Present Membership and the Total of All 
Benevolences. 6 of the 10 report that it 


is not possible for the Stated Clerk to ecor- 
rect the manifest errors in computation. 
Of the remaining 7 unreturned Reports No. 
1, it is highly probable that the majority 
of them will show 100% accuracy. There 
is every assurance of a considerable ad- 
vance in efficiency and exactness in the re- 
ports for 1928 as compared with the tabu- 
lations for 1927. —J. RB. S. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 
By Prof. E. H. Zaugg, Ph.D. 


Heidelberg has had another fine Com- 
mencement season, Good weather. Exceel- 
lent program. A elass of 73 graduates. A 
splendid lot of alumni and friends came 
to help celebrate. 

Some outstanding events were: the 
Vesper Concert on June 10, given by 
Prot. Bray, head of the Conservatory of 
Music, assisted by the Glee Clubs; the 
Bacealaureate Service, also on June 10 
by Rev. H. Nevin Kerst, D. D., of Can- 
ton; the Junior Oratorical Contest on June 
11, won by Paul H. Sheats, of Tiffin, 
second place to Charles H. LeGalley, of 
Alliance; the Conservatory Concert and 
the Shakespeare Play, ‘‘Hamlet,’’ on 
June 12; and the Alumni Luncheon and 
various class reunions on June 13. 

The Commencement program consisted 
of an organ Processional and Recessional 
by Prof. Bray; two selections by the Girls’ 
Glee Club; the Literary Society Oration 
on ‘‘The Art of Leisure,’’?’ by Melvin 
Julius Joachim; one College Oration on 
‘Science and Character,’’ by Lucile Cor- 
nelia Hertzer; another College Oration on 
‘“Culture in Edueation,’’ by Anna Matilda 
Kennedy; and the graduating address by 
Judge Florence E. Allen, of the Ohio Su- . 
preme Court. Those who received’ the 
Bachelor of Arts degree with special 
honors are the following: Summa cum 
laude: Lucile Cornelia Hertzer and Anna’ 
Matilda Kennedy. Magna cum laude: Paul 
Stanley Bartholomew, Florence Naomi 
Foust, Doris Heiser Link, Carrie Luella 
Moss, Edna Marie Niesz, Virginia Grace 
Sellers, Jeanne Louise Shoots, Mary Helen 
Staver, and Helen Regina Wagner. Cum 
laude: Frederick Henry Bode, Mary 
Frances Buckner, Mary Elizabeth Ebel, 
Edith Alice Gossard, Isaac William Keen, 
Marian Katherine Laubach, Marian Eliza- 
beth Lee, Irma Ruth Rayner, Elsie Marie 
Valentine and Mary Althea Ward. 

' The Kefauver Memorial annual prize of 
$50 to the student of the junior class who 
has received the highest grades through- 
out the year, was awarded to Louisa Beam, 
of Tiffin, The Stoner annual memorial 
scholarship to the two students of the 
sophomore class, studying Greek, who have 
received the highest grades during the 
freshman and sophomore years, was award- 
ed to Marion Herr, of Prospect, and Mary 
Jane Lavely, of Upper Sandusky, $30 and 
$20, respectively. The Wellington and 
Anna Miller memorial prize to the two 
seniors receiving the highest grades during 
the senior year, was divided between three 
students tied for the honor: Lucile Hertzer 
and Anna Kennedy, of Tiffin, and Mary 
Buckner, of Bluffton, Ind., each receiving 
$16.66. The Thomas F. Keller prize to the 
3 members of the senior class who have 
received the highest grades through the 
entire 4 years, was divided as follows: 
Lucile Hertzer, $50, Anna Kennedy $30, 
and Virginia Sellers $20. The Wm. A. 
Reiter memorial prize for the 5 winners 
in the annual freshman extempore contest, 
was divided among Luella Dehn, Marian 
Harrison, Miraim Fenstermaker, Allan 
Diefenbach and Catherine Morenwech. The 
R. W. Herbster prize for oratory was 
awarded to Charles LeGalley, $15, and 
Melvin Joachim, $10. The Alexander and 
Christina Garver prize in freshman Eng- 
lish composition was awarded to Harriet 
Gilerest, $15; and Catherine Morenwech, 
$10. The B. F. Cockayne prize for the 
winners of the junior oratory contest was 
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awarded to Paul Sheats, $15; and Charles 
LeGalley, $10. 

A department of physcial education for 
women has been created by the trustees. 
Miss Helen Byanskas, who has just re- 
ceived her bachelor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was appointed in- 
structor in physical education. She has 
held various scholarship honors at Chicago 
University in physical education and also 
in chemistry and physiology. She will also 
assist in the chemical laboratory at Heidel- 
berg. ; 

Successors to the late Prof. Martin Oster- 
holm and Prof. Thomas H. Sonnedecker 
were appointed Tuesday by the trustees. 
Dr. A. H. Dahlstrom, heading the depart- 
ment of modern languages at Gustavus 
Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn., was 
elected professor of German to sueceed Dr. 
Osterholm. Dr. Dahlstrom is a graduate 
of the University of Nebraska and received 
a Ph. D. degree from the University of 
Chieago, He has been at Gustavus Adol- 
phus since 1921. Dr. Daniel van Houte, 
appointed instructor in Greek to sueceed 
Prof. Sonnedecker, is a graduate of Calvin 
College at Grand Rapids. Mich., and has re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


A LETTER FROM DEAN BALLIET 
ABOUT HOOD COLLEGE 


To the Editor of the ‘‘Messenger’’: 


I made a visit some months ago to Hood 
College to attend the Founder’s Day exer- 
cises. The visit had to be very short on 
account of other engagements, but I saw 
enough of the institution, of its faculty 
and students, to give me a definite impres- 
sion of the quality of its work and the 
vigor of its growth. I had known it here- 
tofore only by its general reputation; I 
had never been in Frederick before. I had 
therefore a wholly inadequate conception 
of it. 

Here is an institution, founded in 1893, 
only thirty- five years old, with a teaching 
force of 53 professors, assistant professors, 
and instructors; and a body of 458 stu- 
dents, exclusive of special students. This 


is a remarkable achievement and was to 


Home and Youn 


me a great surprise. 

Its buildings are beautiful and are neces- 
sarily modern because of its youth. It has 
a new observatory, which is the gift of a 
citizen of Frederick, and which is quite 
adequate for undergraduate instruction in 
astronomy. 

But its material equipment is not the 
thing which impressed me most. At the 
exercises which I attended I met many of 
the professors and trustees, and I had an 
opportunity of seeing the entire body of 
students. The academic atmosphere was 
stimulating. The students impressed me 
as a body of cultivated, superior and earn- 
est young women; and the members of the 
faculty are drawn from many different col- 
leges and universities in the country. 
These, after all, and not buildings, consti- 
tute the real college. After meeting this 
body of women and men, one does not need 
to learn from the catalogue that this young, 
vigorous college is ‘‘one of the accredited 
institutions for the Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland and of the American 
Association of University Women.’’ Its 
academic standards are those of the best 
women’s colleges in the country and it has 
already taken good rank among them. 

At first sight it seems strange that such 
an institution should spring up in so few 
years in so small a community and a com- 
munity of little wealth. But there is an 
adequate explanation. Frederick is an old 
and historic town, and such towns usually 
have a great deal of local sentiment and 
pride. 

Second, this college is the outgrowth of 
an older institution, founded before the 
middle of the last century, and known as 
the ‘‘Frederick Female Seminary.’’ This 
seminary had educated the mothers of 
Frederick and surrounding community for 
two generations before the college was or- 
ganized in 1893, and this has ereated an 
intellectual and educational atmosphere 
which is not generally found even in larger 
cities and cities of wealth. The culture 
and educational atmosphere of a commun- 
ity depend far more on the education of 
mothers than on the education of fathers; 
the fathers are absorbed in business, the 
mothers ereate the home. This is abund- 
antly illustrated in New England, where 
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academies for women as well as for men 
have existed for a century and a half. 
Frederick has this advantage, and this ex- 
plains why its citizens have contributed 
so liberally toward the creation of this in- 
stitution. 

There is one more reason why this insti- 
tution has grown so rapidly and attained so 
high a standard. This reason is President 
Joseph H. Apple. He has brought together, 
with limited means at his command, an un- 
usual faculty, and has formulated the 
policy of the college and guided its de- 
velopment with exceptional wisdom 
and with wide knowledge, both 
theoretical and practical, of the problems 
of secondary and college education. The 
future of this institution is assured under 
such leadership. 


New York, Thomas M. Balliet. 


g Folks 


Bible Thought This Week 


GREAT AND TRUE:— 

Ascribe ye greatness unto our 

God. He is the Rock, His work is perfect: 

for all His ways are judgment: a God of 

truth and without iniquity, just and right 
is He.—Deuteronomy 32:3, 4. 


Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D. D. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


Text, Revelation 1:11, ‘‘What thou seest, 
write in a book.’’ 

The Fourth of July was the birthday not 
only of our country, but also of one of her 
foremost romance writers, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. When the people of the United 
States were celebrating the twenty-eighth 
anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, July 4, 1804, there 
was born in the town of Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, a baby boy, whose name was to 


become famous in the literary history of 
his country. 


His father, Nathaniel Hawthorne, was 
born in 1776, the year in which the Decla- 
ration of Independence was signed. His 
mother was Elizabeth Clarke Manning, a 
beautiful and highly gifted woman. They 
were married about 1800. The father was 
a silent, reserved, severe man, and of a 
somewhat melancholy disposition. The 
marriage was a very happy one, although 
it proved a short one. The husband led a 
sea-faring life, and was a captain of the 
merchant marine. He visited the East and 
West Indies, Brazil and Africa, but in 1808, 
while at Surinam, in South America, he 
died of yellow fever at the age of thirty- 
three. 

The widow was left with three children, 
the middle one being Nathaniel, who was 
two years younger than Elizabeth and 
four years older than Lousia, The mother 
came of a family who seem to have been 
as reserved and peculiar in their own way 
as the Hawthornes were in theirs. Having 
been left with very little money she re- 
moved to the home of her father in Salem, 
where Nathaniel spent some of his boy- 
hood days. 


Being only four years old when _ his 
father passed away, Nathaniel knew very 
little about him, especially because he 
spent much of his time on the seas. He 
was, therefore, largely under the care of 
his mother and her relatives. When the 
boy was eight or nine years old, the family 
took up their residence on the banks of the 
Sebago Lake, in Maine. Here he spent 
much of his time in fishing, hunting, and 
skating in the winter time. but he also did 
a good deal of reading. His mother gave 
him books of romance, poetry and allegory, 
in which he took a great deal of interest 
and which helped much to develop the ideal 
side of his mind. He read Shakespeare, 
Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ and any 
poetry or light books within his reach. 

His sister, Elizabeth, wrote to her niece 
five years after Hawthorne’s death, ‘‘ Your 
father was very fond of animals, especially 
kittens; yet he sometimes teased them, as 
boys will. He onee seized a kitten and 
tossed it over a fence; and when he was 
told that she would never like him again, 
he said, ‘Oh, she’ll think it was William!’ 
William was a little boy who played with 
him.?? 


While a boy, Hawthorne was seriously 
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injured in a game of ball, and for a long 
time it was feared that he would be lame 
to the end of his life. His injured foot 
pined away, and was considerably smaller 
than the other. He had the eare of the 
best doctors who could be found, but time 
was the great healer. and after a long 
affliction his foot returned to its natural 
condition and left no defect behind. 

This misfortune was doubtless a blessing 
in disguise, heeause it was during this long 
lameness that he acquired his habit of con- 
tant reading which was the foundation of 
his future greatness. 

During this time he went back to Salem 
to prepare for college. Mr. Joseph EK. Wor- 
ecester, who afterward published his famous 
Dictionary, was one of his teachers, and 
came to the house every evening to hear 
his lessons. He entered Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine, in the autumn of 1821, 
when he was onlv seventeen years old. 

He was puzzled with regard to his life 
work. and he is said to have written while 
at college to his mother as follows: ‘‘T do 
not want to be a doctor and live hy men’s 
diseases. nor a minister to live by their 
sins, nor a lawyer to live bv their quarrels. 
So I don’t see that there is anvthing left 
for me but to be an author. How would 
vou like some dav to see a whole shelf of 
books, written by vour son. with ‘Haw- 
thorne’s Works’ printed on their hacks??? 
He was a true pronhet because he wrote 
quite a shelf of books, twentv-two in all. 


During his course in Bowdoin College he 


became intimatelv acquainted with Frank- 
lin Pieree, who afterward heeame President 
of the United States. and with the great 
American poet. Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, both of whom were students at the 
college. Hawthorne graduated in 1825 
when about twentv-one vears of age. 

He returned to Salem where he lived in 
seclusion. spending his mornings in study, 
his afternoons in writing, and his evenings 
in taking long walks alone the roeckv 
coast. He wrote a great deal, hut destroved 
most of his manuscripts. his taste being so 
difficult to please. But in 1828. just a 
hundred vears ago, he had his first hook 
nrinted withont attaching his name to it. 
Tt was called ‘‘Wanshave.’? hut it was not 
well received. Nine vears later he wrote 
‘¢Mwiee-told Tales.’? Four vears later. in 
1841, he published a hook which everv hov 
and girl onght to read. a collection of echil- 
dren’s stories entitled, ‘‘Grandfather’s 
Chair.’’ 

Tn 1850 he published **The Searlet Let- 
ter.’? which is regarded as his masterpiece 
and has made his name immortal. The next 
vear, in 1851, he wrote another hook which 
has greatlv endeared him to children and 
voungs neonle. §*The Wonder-Rook ’? Some 
of his later hooks are ‘*The Honse of the 
Seven Gahles’’? (1851). ‘*The Bleithedale 
Romanee’’ (1852), ‘*The Snow Tmage’? 
(1852). §*Tanglewond Tales’? (18538) and 
‘The Marhle Faun’? (1860). 

He was annointed hy President Pieree ag 
eonsul to Liverpool, England. in 1858, 
where he snent five vears. and after travel- 
ling two vears in Furone, most of which 
was spent in Ttalv. he returned to the 
TInited States in 1860. and took un his resi- 
denee in Coneord, Massachusetts, where he 
died in 1864, 

The ‘*Wonder-Rook’’? eontains the fol- 
lowing stories. which most of yon have 
heard or read: ‘fThe Gorgon’s Head,?? 
“The Golden Touch.’? **The Paradise of 
Children.’’ ‘The Three Golden Apples.’? 
*“The Miraculous Piteher,’?’ and ‘‘The 
Chimaera.’’ 


T will tell you as briefly as possible the 
story of ‘*The Miraculous Pitcher.’’ One 
evening. long ago. two old people, Phile- 
mon and his wife, Baucis. sat at their cot- 
tage door enjoving the calm and beautiful 
sunset. They had eaten their frugal sup- 
per, and intended to spend an hour or two 
together before bedtime, As they talked 
they heard the rude shouts of children and 


the loud barking of dogs in the village near 
at hand. 

Looking around they saw two travellers, 
poorly elad, coming up the hill with a 
crowd of children and dogs at their heels. 
Philemon went to meet them while Baucis 
went into the cottage to prepare a little 
supper for them. Philemon shook them 
warmly by the hand and said in the heart- 


iest tone, ‘*‘Welcome, strangers! Wel- 
come!’?? He took them into the cottage 


and Baucis apologized for the frugal meal 
she had to set before them. The younger 
man said his name was Quicksilver, and 
he earried a peculiar staff with small wings. 
The other stranger was tall and stately 
with a deep voice. They said they were 
very hungry and sat down to eat. There 
was some brown bread, a little honey, a 
few bunehes of grapes, and a little milk. 
As they ate, the bread became soft and 
sweet, the honey was delicious, the grapes 
became large and luscious; and when they 
poured milk from the empty pitcher, it 
was rich and creamy and the pitcher was 
always full. Philemon and Baucis could 
not believe their eyes as they looked on. 
Philemon eried out, ‘Who are ye, wonder- 
working strangers!’’ ‘*Your guests, my 
good Philemon, and your friends,’’ replied 
elder traveller, in his mild, deep voice. 
““Give me likewise a cup of milk; and may 
vour pitcher never be emptied for kind 
Baueis and yourself, any more than for 
the needy wayfarer!’’ The travellers and 
their hosts retired, and the next morning 
they were up bright and early. Their 
humble cottage was changed to a marble 
edifice, and when they wanted to thank 
the strangers they were gone. 


“HE HAS OUTSOARED THE SHAD- 
OWS OF OUR LIFHR’’ 


William L. Stidger 


[The Words of the Title, Written by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Are Carved on the 
Tombstone of His Son Quentin, Who Fell 
Like a Broken-Pinioned Bird from the 
Skies to the Soil of France.] 


“‘He has outsoared the shadows of our 
life;’? 

He has climbed higher than our little strife; 

He has leapt over span, and space and star, 

He has swept out beyond the things that 
mar. 


Help me, Lord God of sun and star and 


sky, ; 

That I may climb to white-tipped clouds 
on high; 

That I may soar where heavenly music 
rings 


Above the range and roar of mortal things. 


Above the sorrow and the suffering; 


~The elutch of greedy hands and hearts 


whieh eling 

And hold life down to earth with woeful 
weights: 

Earth’s ancient tribal feuds and fires and 
fates. 


Help me to soar above earth’s unbelief, 
Beyond its erying restlessness and grief 
To where, amid the silences of peace, 

There is a calm, a sure and blest release. 


Help me to climb ’til I have topped the 
blue , 

Wide reaches where God’s stars are peer- 
ing through 

The misty miracle of cloud and space 

To show old earth the beauty of His face. 


’Til men may sing of me in rhythmic 
rhyme, 

Majestic as the thunder trump of Time: 

‘¢ «He has outsoared the shadows of our 
life,’ 

He has climbed higher than our little 
atrife!?? 

—Zion’s Herald, 


THE PASTOR SAYS 
By John Andrew Holmes 


One’s face is an advance copy of 
one’s Book of Judgment. 


In the restaurant: ‘*Shall we have the 
tabble doty?’? ‘‘No. I think I’ll order 
earte blanche.’’—Life. 


T’d be much better off it they’d put that 
sign on the mail box.’’ ‘What sign?’’ 
‘*Post no bills.’’—Exchange., 


PUZZLE BOX 


ANSWERS TO—A SHAKESPEAREAN 
LOVE STORY 


1. Romeo and Juliet; 2. Midsummer- 
night’s Dream; 3. As You Like It; 4. 
Twelfth Night; 5. The Merchant of Venice; 
6. Anthony and Cleopatra; 7. Two Gentle- 
men of Verona; 8. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor; 9. The Hamlet; 10. The Temp- 
est; 11. A Comedy of Errors; 12, Taming 
of the Shrew; 138. Much Ado About Noth- 
ing; 14. Love’s Labor Lost; 15. Measure 
for Measure; 16. Julius Caesar; 17. All’s 
Well That Ends Well. 


COME AND ‘‘SING’’ WITH US 


What Isaae gave to Jacob. 
Where roadways cross. 

A daily exercise. 

Sending faster than by freight. 
Giving a lustrous surface. 
Vexing or annoying. 

Marking by pressure. 

An affectionate greeting. 

A city in Michigan, 

10. Lost, strayed or stolen. 

11. Dealing cruelly with others. 
12. Making improvement. 

13. Moving backward. 

14. Arresting development. 

15. Crossing forbidden bounds, 

16. Seeing the thing done. 

—A. M. 8. 


ROIS NED) 


Birthday Greetings 


Alliene S. DeChant 


These are the greetings of the Garden. 
These are the greetings of the Roses in the 
garden: the Roses that climb over the wall; 
the Roses that wander up over the arch; 
the red Roses that make the pillar; the 
white Roses, the yellow ones and the pink. 

These are the greetings of all of the 
flowers in the Garden: the Snap-Dragons, 
Bleeding-hearts, Jerusalem Crosses,—and 
have you ever seen the white and the pale 
blue Japaneses Bell Flowers? These are 
the greetings from them. 

Then there are the greetings of all the 
green things in the Garden: the Box-wood, 
the Privet (its cones and balls and pillars) ; 
the Snow-berry, the Barbery, the Japanese 
Maple, the Lilac, the Orange Blossom and 
all those lovely things whose bloom is done. 

These are the greetings of all the other 
things in the Garden, hiding behind the 
even curves of the borders; the Golden 
Privet, the Scarlet Japanese Maple, the 
low, rambling blue Spruce, and all the 
many, many other lovely things I cannot 
name. ; 

And the greetings of the Garden say to 
all the boys and girls: ‘‘God’s chief busi- 
ness for all His children is to GROW, and 
to GROW lovelier with each passing day.’’ 

Growing Lovelier Greetings of the Gar- 
den to you all, 
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“Oh, doctor, I have sent for you, cer- 
tainly; still I must confess that I have not 
the slightest faith in modern medical sei- 
ence.’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘that 
doesn’t matter in the least. You see, a 
mule has no faith in the veterinary sur- 
geon, and yet he cures him just the same.’’ 


We like the optimism of the ‘‘ Winne- 
bago (Minn.) Enterprise:’’ 

**Sam Hoskins accidentally shot himself 
while hunting. One of the wounds is fatal, 
but his friends are glad to hear that the 
other one is not serious.’’ 


THE SQUIRREL’S NEST 

Sometimes we think that birds are the 
only wild creatures that build nests, but 
we are forgetting a large number of our 
near neighbors. The pretty gray squirrels 
that become so tame in the city parks are 
really famous nest-builders. I have seen 
them at work gathering branches and 
earrying them into the tree-tops for a 
summer home while many people pass quite 
mear them. They show no fear of the 
curious crowd, but heep steadily at their 
work. 

The summer home of the squirrels is a 
very important place, for it is to hold the 
tiny baby squirrels until they are big 
enough to go about. So the parents fash- 
ion this nest with much care. They lay 
a foundation of coarse twigs, which they 
cut with their own sharp teeth. Inside 
this outer layer of sticks they place sey- 
eral layers of coarse leaves; then they 
line all with strips of bark cut very finely. 
Over the top they place a roof of leaves, 
arranged like shingles, to keep out the 
rain, and at one side they leave a little 
round doorway just large enough for their 
own use. 

The baby squirrels are very small, and, 

having no fur, they look like baby rats 
and mice. They grow very fast, however, 
and soon look more like their pretty gray 
parents, The nest im the top of the tree 
makes a good home unless some one 
bothers them. In case this happens, the 
babies are quickly moved to another place 
for safety. When an unwelcome visitor 
approaches, the parents hurry away and 
remain at a safe distance until the trouble 
is over. But they take no second chance, 
for the babies are moved before another 
visit can take place. 
In the winter the squirrels like a nest 
in a hollow tree. Sometimes they take 
possession of boxes built for birds. When 
none of these can be found they build a 
rough nest of dry leaves high in a tree- 
top. They are not so well built as the 
summer homes, but they serve to protect 
the little wild creatures from the storms 
and cold.—Ruby Denon, in Our Dumb 
Animals, 


How the Dollar Rolls Around 


By Paul Hoerneman, Lima, Ohio (Age, 11 
years) 
(First Prize Winning Essay in Group A 
(9-11 years) in the 1928 Steward- 
ship Essay Contest) ‘ 


What does Stewardship mean to me? It 
means to take eare of things that belong 
to somebody else. Everyth ng belongs to 
God. All that I have I should use in a way 
that pleases Him. 

I am not confirmed, but I use the envel- 
opes, and give certain amounts of money to 
God. The envelope has two sides. One 
side is for our Church. The money on this 
side pays for salaries for the pastor, Church 
worker, janitor and organist, and for gen- 
eral supplies such as light and coal. The 
other side is for Missions and benevolences, 
which is used for schools of the Reformed 
Chureh and for Foreign and Home Mis- 
sions. 


Let this Mission Dollar tell the story 
how he rolls around, and tell of his regu- 
lar trips. I put him in the envelope and 
take it to Church and put it on the plate. 
The Chureh worker will open it, and send 
him to Fort Wayne. 

‘‘There Superintendent Tapy is very 
glad to see me. I am just in time to see 
the children use what I give for clothes 
and food and playthings. 

‘*My next stop is Neillsville, Wisconsin. 
There I meet Superintendent Stucki. My, 
if I could tell you that only a part of me 
helped Indian boys and girls become Chris- 
tian citizens of this land. You know that 
they were here first. We owe something 
to them. 

‘“Next I go to the Mission House. We 
need preachers and missionaries. And here 
I find that I helped preachers and mission- 
aries to get their schooling. 

“From here I go east to the Central 
Publishing House. My how the Christian 
books and papers are sent out from this 
place. 

“‘Then I go to Tiffin. Here is one of the 
finest colleges in our State. It is Heidel- 
berg. 

“*“My next stop is Dayton where I go to 
Central Seminary, another preacher school 
where I help many boys become mission- 
aries and preachers. 

““Then I go to Philadelphia and go to 
the Schaff Building, I roll around to Dr. 
Schaeffer’s office. He told me I could 
start missions in our country. Then I 
tsopped in at Dr. Bartholomew’s office. He 
told me I could start people in Japan and 
China on the road to Christianity by send- 
ing missionaries. 

““My next stop was at Ministerial Re- 
lief office. I was glad when I heard that 
I could help retired preachers and widows. 
My next stop was in Dr. Hauser’s office. 
There I left so much of myself for the 
Sunday Schools.’’ 

I think that it is a very good idea to 
have us write Essays. It will make us 
better stewards. 


DIPLOMACY 
Little Miss Hastings, aged 10, was 


caught stealing sugar and sent to bed with- 
out supper. 

Her father, a clergyman, was away on 
a parochial trip and returned late in the 
evening. 

““Mama, I want to see Daddy.’’ 

There was no response from below. 

‘*Please let Daddy bring me a drink of 
water.’’ 

When that failed, a small girl in a white 
nightie stood at the head of the stairs and 
said with dignity: 


‘Mrs, Hastings, I am a very sick 
woman, and I must see the Rector at 
once.’’ 


That fetehed Daddy.—The Churchman. 


Family Altar Column 


The Rev. Urban Clinton Gutelius 
July 9-15. 
Practical Thought: 
great miracle. 


Memory Hymn: ‘‘A Charge to Keep I 
Have.’’ 


Conversion is the 


Monday, July 9—Christ Appears to Saul. 
Read Acts 9:1-9. 


Commenting on a part of this Lesson a 
popular American writer says:—‘‘ Paul left 
Jerusalem very eager to carry out his er- 
rand, but with a growing inward uneasi- 
ness. He was mentally ‘kicking against 
the pricks,’ or the goads of his own con- 
science. He remembered Stephen, whose 
face during his trial and execution had 
been ‘like the face of an angel.’ Riding 


along the road toward Damascus at mid- 
day, which is not a good time for a man 
to be riding there, he was stricken down 
by what may have been a sunstroke; but 
with it came a voice saying, ‘Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou Me?’’’ Does you 
conscience ever prick you when you go on 
a doubtful errand? If it does, you must 
expect a very hard fall along the road, and 
a very hard time of it until you are 
soundly converted to the everlasting truth 


that ‘‘the way of the transgressor is 
hard.2? 
Prayer: Lord Jesus, enlighten us with 


the spirit of everlasting truth and quicken 
our consciences with a keen consciousness 
of right and duty so that we shall never, 
in our puny way, persecute Thee and bring 
down upon ourselves Thine indignation 
and wrath. Amen, 


Tuesday, July 10—The Conversion of Saul. 
Read Acts 9:10-19a. 

‘*Behold, He prayeth.’’ Just as an in- 
fant begins to breathe when it enters this 
world, so a sinner begins to pray when he 
is newly born of God. It is cause and oe- 
casion for wonder and amazement. It is a 
great miracle. It is a cause and occasion 
for joy among both men and angels. But 
as conversion is a continual process there 
must be ‘‘prayer without ceasing.’’?’ Where 
there is no prayer-life, no family altar, 
there is cause and occasion for alarm and 
anxiety. When an individual or family 
is too busy to pray they are dying not 
living. The soul can no more live and 
thrive without constant prayer than the 
body can live and thrive without air. All 
this is so obvious that we almost apologize 
for mentioning it. Yet thousands are 
totally ignoring the need of prayer and 
conversion and still expecting to be saved. 

Prayer: Strong Son of God, Immortal 
Love, Thou didst pray in season and out 
of season. Thou didst enter Heaven in 
prayer. Grant us the wisdom to recognize 
the privilege and power of prayer, May 
we thus take time to be holy, to keep 
serene and to grow strong in spirit and 


life. Amen. 
Wednesday, July 11—Experience and 
Testimony. Read Acts 22:6-16. 
These words constitute a part of the 


testimony of a sincere and earnest Christ- 
tian. This testimony was the inevitable 
product of a profound experience and com- 
plete regeneration. So real and true was 
Saul’s conversion that he could not possi- 
bly keep silent. The redeemed of the Lord 
had to say so. There is a sad lack of moving 
and powerful testimony today on the part of 
scores of professing Christians. This is 
one of the reasons why the multitudes are 
not aroused either to reject or. to accept 


Jesus Christ as their only Savior and 
Judge. What must we do to be lost? 
Nothing! Thousands are being lost be- 


cause thousands of Church members are 
saying nothing and doing nothing in the 
way of personal testimony. Supplemen- 
tary to the Scripture for today, please 
turn to, and read, Ezekiel 3:17-22, 
Prayer: 
‘Arm me with jealous care, 
As in Thy sight to live; 
And O Thy servant, Lord, prepare 
A strict account to give. 


Help me to watch and pray, 
And on Thyself rely, 

Assured, if I Thy trust betray, 
I shall forever die.’’ Amen. 


Thursday, July 12—Called of God. Read 
Galatians 1:11-17. 

We get our theme from the latter part of 
verse 15 of this Scripture. Corroborative 
references are to be found in Acts 9:15 
and Romans 8:30. It is almost impossible 
to believe that an infinite and eternal God 
selects one individual amongst billions to 
perform a peculiar work and to fulfil a 


particular mission, It is calculated to 
stretch our faith almost to the breaking 
point. Paul was not a solitary instance. 


The names of Abraham, Moses, John the 
Baptist and others at once suggest them- 
selves. The Parable of the Good Shepherd 
plainly teaches us that God knows us as 
single individuals, but in addition to this 
Jesus tells us that the very hairs of our 
heads are actually numbered. As individu- 
als, then, have we heard ‘‘the call?’’? Have 
we discovered our particular mission and 
are we fulfilling it? DO we count or are 
we just counted? Are we filling a niche 
that only we ean fill and not another? Is 
some great and necessary task remaining 
undone because we are failing to recognize 
it and to perform it as ours only and 
alone? 

Prayer: 
‘“Savior, Savior, Hear my humble ery, 

While on others Thou art calling, 

Do not pass me by.’’? Amen, 


Friday, July 13—Born of the Spirit. Read 


John 3:1-8. 


We are here dealing with a profound 
mystery, calculated to test our credulous- 
ness. Jesus cautious against doubt and 
unbelief. ‘‘Marvel not when I say, Ye 
must be born again’’—born from above, 
born of water and the Spirit. In explana- 
tion some one has put it this way:—‘‘The 
necessity of the new birth grows out of 
the incapacity of the natural man to ‘see’ 
or to ‘enter into’ the Kingdom of. God. 
However gifted, moral, or refined, the 
natural man is absolutely blind to spirit- 
ual truth, and impotent to enter the King- 
dom; for he can neither obey, understand 
nor please God. The new birth (regenera- 
tion) is not a mere Reformation of the old 
nature, but a creative act of the Holy 
Spirit conditioned on the repentance and 
faith of the individual, If the book is 
available it might be well for the reader 
to study Harold Begbie’s ‘‘Twice Born 
Men.’’ 

Prayer: 

‘‘Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole; 

I want Thee forever to live in my soul; 

Break down every idol, cast out every 


foe; 
Now wash me and I shall be whiter than 
snow.’’ Amen, 


Saturday, July 14—Salvation and Service. 
Read I Tim. 1:12-17. 


In the first verse of our Scripture today 
St. Paul thanks Christ Jesus that he had 
been ‘‘saved to serve.’’? These words con- 
stitute the shibboleth of the Salvation 
Army. It might be well for every profes- 
sing Christian to adopt them as his per- 
sonal slogan. Jesus Himself came to save 
by serving—to minister and not to be 
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ministered unto. As He hung on the cross 
His merciless enemies paid Him the high- 
est possible compliment when they said: 
““He saved others, Himself He cannot 
save.’’ It was absolutely true. Here is an 
aspect of salvation that is receiving proper 
attention and emphasis today. Salvation 
must be social as well as individual. It is 
extremely doubtful whether any one can be 
saved who is unwilling to practice the 
Golden Rule, We cannot be saved ‘‘apart’’ 
—alone, by ourselves. We are saved ‘‘to- 
gether’’—which is just another way of 
saying:—‘‘ We stand or we fall together.’’ 

Prayer: Dear Heavenly Father, we thank 
Thee that Thou hast called us out of the 
world into Thy Chureh and given us a 
definite work to do, in order that we may 
serve Thee and our fellowmen acceptably 
and efficiently, Grant us power to love 
Thee supremely and our neighbors as our- 


selves. Amen, 
Sunday, July 15—Testifying to God’s 
Word. Read Psalm 119:41-48. 


Have you noticed that the Sunday Serip- 
tures for the Family Altar are taken prin- 
cipally from the Psalms? This is just as 
it should be. For meditation and worship, 
for reflection and introspection, there is 
no better literature to be found anywhere 
else. When we come to understand and 
appreciate them we are not surprised that 
our United Presbyterian and Reformed 
Presbyterian brethren lay so much stress 
on them and attach so much value to them. 
As a personal test or experiment this morn- 
ing (or evening) keep the caption of this 
““comment’’ in mind and read these eight 
verses over at least three times, either be- 
fore you go to the sanctuary or before you 
lie down to rest for the night. It is likely 
that you will have a most surprising and 
satisfying experience, 

Prayer: O God, Thy Word is Truth! Thou 
art Truth! Grant us that Truth to know 
and to keep, that we may win that Life 
whose joys eternal flow. Amen. 


PATTY’S PARTY 


‘“‘Mother, may I have a _ birthday 
party?’’ asked Pat. ‘‘May I have a birth- 
day party when I have no one to play 
with me?’’ 

Mother drew Patty to her and whispered 
something, and Patty clapped her hands 
and eried, ‘‘Oh, goody! goody!’’ 

Then she took her little table and 
placed it uider the big snowball bush. On 
it she put a white cloth and her pretty 
gold-and-white dishes, and in the center 
was a cake with a gold frosting and six 
little white candies, to match the gold-and- 
white dishes. 

Then Patty called her guests. 
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The first guest to arrive had a nice bis- 
cuit, and when he had finished he trotted 
away saying, ‘‘ Bow-wow!’’ which was his 
way of saying, ‘‘Thank you.’’ 

““Come again, Dicky Dog,’’ said Patty. 

Next came Kitty Cat with a new pink 
bow on her collar, She had a nice saucer 
of cream. After she had finished she 
licked her little gray paws and washed her 
face clean. ‘‘Meow! meow! thank you!’” 
she said as she ran away to sleep. 

Next Bobby Robin flew down near the 
table. Patty sat very still while he ate 
a large ripe strawberry. ‘‘Thank you! 
thank you!’’ he trilled as he flew away. 

Hop, hop.. And along came Teddy Toad. 
Such a nice feast he had on the flies and 
bugs that had come to Patty’s party. Yes, 
they had come without being invited, but 
Teddy Toad thought they were just for 
him. ‘‘What a nice little girl!’’ he said 
as he hopped away. 

Betty Butterfly spread her golden wings 
and alighted near a crumb of frosting. She 
put out her long tongue and ate it all up. 
“‘Thank you,’’ she breathed as she spread 
her wings and flew away, 

Then mother and daddy came down the 
path, and they sat with Patty at the little 
table, and each had a piece of the cake 
with gold frosting, and a drink of yellow 
lemonade that mother brought out in a 
glass pitcher. It was a very delightful and 
different kind of party indeed. 

‘‘What a lovely birthday party I had!’? 
Patty said—Emma Florence Bush, in Our 
Little Ones. 


WHEN I GET INTO BED 


I’m never frightened in the dark, 
Though I am very small; 

I never sit all scared and hark 
For Ogres in the hall, 

But when my prayers are said 
I have one awful dread, 

That something wants to grab my toes 
When I get into bed! 


I try to think of pleasant things 
Each time I get undressed; 

And how each day no evil brings 
If children do their best. 

But the thought comes back in my head, 
As I’m turning down the spread, 

That something’s going to grab my toes 
As I get into bed. 


And when there’s nothing more to do, 
With bedclothes open wide, 

It makes me shiver through and through 
A-trying to decide 
Which foot shall go ahead, 
’Cause I’m sure I’d tumble dead 

If something ever grabbed my toes 
As I get into bed. 


—Burgess Johnson, in ‘‘Youngsters,’” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Stunt Night To-night! By Catherine At- 
kinson Miller. 200 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc. 

The Director of the Young People’s De- 
partment of our Publication and Sunday 
School Board is recognized as an authority 
on recreational activities, and the publish- 
ers of this new volume say with entire 
truth that ‘‘her work has attracted much 
attention throughout the country.’’? Her 
ability, originality and experience have 
been utilized at some of the largest gather- 
ings of young people in recent years. 

In this book on ‘‘Stunts’’ Miss Miller 
has prepared a valuable aid both for de- 
veloping individual initiative and the 
group spirit. There are comic plays, pan- 
tomines, human puppet shows, based on 
the folk-lore of many nations, on ballad, 


romance and history. Those who have 
tried to foster the friendly fun and 
amusements of young people’s groups know 
how difficult it is to find activities that are 
new and interesting. We believe they will 
greatly welcome such a contribution to 
recreational literature. Dr. Wm. Ralph 
Hall, of the Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education, says of Miss Miller’s book: 
‘*She knows recreation. Her pioneering 
spirit brought Oriental play life to Ameri- 
ean youth in ‘Joy from Japan’ and ‘Chi- 
nese Ginger.’ Her especial success with 
the short comedy has prompted the original 
ideas of ‘Stunt Night Tonight,’ in which 
leaders will find a wealth of helpful ma- 
terial. ?? 

The book is artistically bound and well 
printed. It is in every way a credit, 


Dr. Pete of the Sierras. By Mary Mon- 
tague Davis. 211 pp., $1.75. Macmillan, 
NYS 


Here is one of the best adventure stories 


for boys we have come across for a long 
time. We are sure many boys and girls 
of larger growth will enjoy it too. The 
author, Mrs. Davis, is recognized as one of 
the most gifted story writers in our coun- 
try and quite a number of her stories have 
been published in the Home and Young 
Folks Department of the ‘‘Messenger,’* 
where they appeared under her pen-name 
of ‘‘Rose Brooks.’’ In this story about an 
Eastern boy who goes West with his sick 
mother, she gives us a rattling good tale,, 
as wholesome as it is captivating. —L. 


NEW YORK WANTS THE SALOON 


New York mourns for its beer trails, 
Make no mistake. New York wants the 
old-fashioned saloon back. The hypoeriti- 
cal sop that the wets have thrown to the 
drys, ‘‘the saloon has gone forever,’? is 
not believed by any beer buddy for a 
moment. He’s for Al Smith, first, last, 
and all the time. And if Al Smith should 
be nominated for the presideney and pussy- 
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foot on beer—he will lose New York. The 
beer thirsty of that town do not care a hair 
on the head of the bald-headed eagle what 
Al thinks about the international debt, the 
Russian boycott, the theory of evolution, 
or the pitiful cry of the hog and wheat in- 


terests of the Dakotas. What interests 
them is release from prohibition, which 
means concretely and down to cases, do- 


mestic consumption and imported beer in 


corner beer saloons.—Benjamin DeCasseres, 
in the ‘‘American Mercury.’’ 


The Church Services 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo, F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Sixth Sunday after Trinity, July 15, 1928. 


The Conversion of Saul 
Acts 22:6-16. 

Golden Text: Faithful is the saying, and 
worthy of all acceptance, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners. I Tim. 
1:15. 

Lesson 
Crisis. 3. 

The apostolic career of Paul begins with 
his conversion. We have three separate 
accounts of this momentous event in the 
Book of Acts, besides the allusions to it in 
the Epistles. The first full account was 
written by Luke (Acts 9:1-19). The others 
are given by Paul himself; the one, to a 
raging mob in the temple court (Acts 22); 
and the other, at Caesarea in his defense 
before Agrippa (Acts 26). Divergent in 
details, these narratives agree in substance. 
They report the sudden transformation of 
the relentless persecutor Saul into the fiery 
preacher Paul. Midway in his mad career 
he had a tremendously vivid experience of 
the power of Christ to save men. Paul, as 
we have seen: I, Preparation. In our 
previous studies, is one of the greatest men 
in history. His greatness lay in the sphere 
of religion. His training, as a Pharisee, 
made him intensely anti-Christian. We 
meet him, first, aiding and abetting the 
murder of Stephen. Next, the bigoted 
Pharisee appears in the scene as a furious 
persecutor, who sought to quench the glow- 
ing spark of Christian heresy before it 
kindled a great fire. He laid waste to the 
Church. He shut up saints in prison. He 
east his judicial vote in the Sanhedrim for 
their death. Finally, Saul crowned his mad 
career by becoming the inquisitor-at-large. 
Not content with ravaging the Church at 
Jerusalem, his fanatical zeal sought victims 
in other places. ‘‘Breathing threatening 
and slaughter against the disciples of the 
Lord,’’ he proceeded to Damascus. 

Certainly, as we read this marred page 
of Paul’s life, we are justified in the con- 
clusion that his early career took him 
farther and farther away from Christ and 
His salvation. It was a gradual descent 
into the pit of unrelenting hatred of all 
that bore the name of Christ. And yet, 
fiercely as Saul fought against the Naza- 
rene, he waged a far more devouring con- 
flict within his bosom. He strove to find 
righteousness and peace and joy in his life 
by keeping the Mosaic laws and ordinances, 
and by practicing the rites of the Phari- 
sees. He sought salvation with all his 
might and main after the manner of his 
strict sect. But the harder he tried, the 
more he failed. The way of the law led 
him to despair, not to peace and joy. It 
crushed him beneath its impossible burden. 
Unconsciously he was being prepared for 
the glad tidings of Jesus. 

This negative preparation for a truly 
Christian salvation is an experience shared 
by all sinners, whether they are like or un- 
like Saul, Without God their life is in- 
eomplete and lacks joy and peace. Even 
as his passionate effort to keep the Phari- 
saiec law failed to satisfy Saul, so money, 
pleasure, fame, power—all the treasures 


Outline: 1. Preparation. 2. 
Consummation, 


and pleasures of the material and human 
world utterly fail to satisfy their seekers 
and worshipers, Their soul starves and 
cries out for other food. It is made for 
fellowship with God. In Him alone ean 
it find its resting place. 

But to this negative experience of the 
utter futility of all his striving, which Paul 
himself describes in his subsequent writ- 
ings, we must add a more positive prepara- 
tion for his conversion, Though apparently 
sudden, it was not catastrophic. All 
revolutions, whether in the realm of nature 
and history, or in the soul of man, burst 
into sight with startling suddenness. But 
there is always a silent preparation that 
may escape our attention and defy our ex- 
planation. Who can doubt that the prayer 
of the dying Stephen entered the heart of 
Saul like a two-edged sword? Augustine 
said, ‘‘If Stephen had not prayed, the 
Church would never have had Paul.’’ It may 
well be that there, at Stephen’s martyr- 
dom, the struggle began in Saul that ended 
with his surrender to Christ. In the hour 
of his cruel death, Stephen manifested the 
very spirit Saul had failed to find in his 
legalistic religion. And when he left Jeru- 
salem on his embassy of destruction and 
death, he was troubled in heart and soul by 
the Christ-like character of the men he was 
persecuting. On that long and tedious 
journey, though he knew it not, the Spirit 
of God was at work within him. For a 
long time, now, he had been ‘‘kicking 
against the goad.’’? That ‘‘goad,’’ I sup- 
pose, was the Pharisaic legalism which Saul 
regarded as the revealed will of God and 
the only way of salvation. But his fan- 
atical zeal for its scrupulous observance 
only increased his spiritual unrest and de- 
spair. Thus, the very goad that urged him 
on, plunged him into an abyss. 


But there was a deeper law, truly of 
God, written in Saul’s nature. He had 
been following it all his life in his quest 
of salvation. Step by step it was leading 
him away from the empty husks of Jewish 
legalism to the milk and meat of the Gos- 
pel, It is, of course, quite impossible for 
us to trace this process of transition in de- 
tail. The full secret of it was locked in 
Saul’s soul. And when, finally, he had 
found salvation through Christ, he gave 
God the glory, as do we all. Yet there was 
no magic in it. Meditation and observa- 
tion, doubt and despair, struggle and de- 
feat, Gamaliel and Stephen—such were the 
links in the golden chain that drew the 
soul of Saul irresistibly to the heart of 
Christ. Irresistibly? No, for God has 
made us in His own image. We are the 
moral agents of our destiny. Here lie the 
glory and the tragedy of life. It is God 
who sends voices and visions to us all on 
the path of our life. But it is man who 
must see and hear, hearken and obey. 


II. Crisis. We know that Saul left 
Jerusalem with a burning hatred against 
Christ and with sinister designs upon His 
disciples. And we also know that he ar- 
rived in Damascus a changed man. It is a 
far ery from Saul to Paul, from a persecutor 
breathing slaughter to a preacher breathing 
prayer. Not many men, perhaps, have ex- 
perienced quite so radical a reversal of life, 
but millions testify to a transformation 
just as real. Such changed men are the 
final argument for the reality of Christ. 


New Books 


Following the King 
By Albert D. Belden 


Original Bible story-talks by an expert 
story-teller, suitable for all kinds of ser- 
vices where children are gathered, or for 
parents’ use in the home. 

Well-known in America, particularly be- 
cause of his summer addresses at confer- 
ences and Chautauquas, as well as in Great 
Britain, Dr. Belden presents a series of 
children’s sermons in story form which are 
direct, comprehensive, and well illustrated 
from life. 188 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


Paul the Man 


His Life, Message and Ministry 
By Clarance E. Macartney, D. D. 


Dr. Macartney writes of St. Paul as only an 
earnest, sympathetie friend could picture him, 
He shows the Apostle as a man among men, 
quick to understand and deal with every situ- 
ation. 

Dr. Macartney has an intimate, convincing 
manner of presentation, which carries the 
reader along with him and makes even 
familiar facts take on new meaning. 

As one reviewer recently said, ‘‘His pen 
seems to be a pen running deep furrows 
through the soil of Historic records; again it 
is an instrument of illumination, lighting up 
areas that haye before lain in the shadow.” 


Price, $2.00 


Bible Character Stories 


(Adam to Moses) 
By William J. May L.H.D. 


These stories show the human side of the 
leading Bible characters. From “The Begin- 
nings of Human Nature’ to the time when 
Moses, afront the Promised Land, faced the 
God from whom he never more was to part. 
Mr. May’s volume of Bible tales consistently 
clarifies and illumines the human faults and 
fancies, ambitions and achieyements of Bible 
men and women. Mr. May writes with rever- 
ent imagination, spiritual intution, fidelity to 
the Scripture ,and rare ability to adapt his 
stories to all ages. 192 pages. 


Price, $1.75 


D. L. Moody 


His Message for Today 
By C. R. Erdman, D.D., LL.D. 


A Book of reminiscences and impressions of 
a great life. A concise, up-to-date and appre- 
ciative biography, written by a distinguished 
theologian who is in sympathy with the great 
evangelist’s work and beliefs and who was in- 
timately acquainted with him during the 
latter part of Mr. Moody’s lifetime. 

A Work which was requested of the author, 
on account of his personal knowledge of Mr. 
Moody’s work and of its continuing influence. 

Ministers and lay workers in Evangelism, as 
well as all Christian readers, will greatly ap- 
preciate this interesting study of the great 
evangelist. 

Dr. Erdman’s deep evangelical convictions, 
and his twenty-five years of friendship with 
Mr. Moody have qualified him for this’ sympa- 
thetic review of the life of the famous evan- 
gelist—a message yitally needed today. 

Price, $1.50 


Reaping for Christ 


By John W. Ham 


These characteristic evangelistic sermons by 
the noted Southern Baptist Evangelist are 
rich in suggestion for the preachers. Full and 
clean-cut in outline, profuse in illustration, 
specific and clear in phraseology, the sermons 
present the Gospel message forcefully and 
fruitfully and represent Dr. Ham at his best. 
The sermons are distinetly evangelical both in 
content and in effect. 


. Price, $1.50 
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One and all, they attribute to Christ the 
power that saved them. 
And, thus, Saul described and explained 
his overmastering experience near Damas- 
cus, Then and there it pleased God to re- 
veal the glory of Christ in the soul of 
this passionate young Pharisee. And when 
he saw it, with the inner eye, as by a burst 


of light ‘‘surpassing the brightness of the 
sun,’’ he was blinded by its effulgence. 

It is a thrilling episode, fraught with 
tremendous consequences. No event of the 
apostolic age is more pregnant than this. 
In that changed soul lay the germs for a 
world-wide revolution. And we have a 
natural desire to know and understand 
every last detail of it. But it is a psycho- 
logical and ethical drama. The seat and 
center of it is the soul of Saul. All that 
we can see is the setting of the stage. The 
real forces and factors at work were in- 
visible to the eye of flesh. They were the 
spiritual powers that sway the lives of 
men. 

The one thing certain is that it was 
Christ who made a new man of Saul. As 
the persecutor was nearing Damascus, 
troubled in his heart by his memories of 
the past and disturbed by the prospect of 
his evil work in the city, he came to the 
erisis of his career. He saw the glorified 
Christ and heard His pleading voice. His 
companions were blind and deaf. They 
heard nothing, and saw no one. But Saul 
saw the truth and grace of God revealed 
by Christ. He felt His power. He under- 
stood His purpose. He realized His pres- 
ence. He saw that this despised and re- 
jected Nazarene was, indeed, the Saviour 
of mankind. By the grace of God, Saul 
died, and Paul the Apostle was born. 

That is, and ever remains, the essence of 
Christian salvation, Through the Church 
this eternal Christ continues His saving 
ministry today. The means of grace, and 
all the ecclesiastical machinery of service 
will be efficacious in direct proportion as 
they lift up Christ and show Him unto 
men. The Heavenly Voice spoke to Saul, 
the sinner, in tender accents of love. Jesus’ 
only argument was a reproachful question; 
His sole weapon a tender admonition. The 
Church with a steady vision of her glori- 
fied Lord, speaking the Gospel in love and 
translating it into winsome lives, will 
write ever anew this tremendous experience 
of Saul,turning men from sin to salvation. 

III. Consummation, The glory of that 
spiritual vision blinded Saul. He fell to 
the ground, and when he arose his eyes 
were dark. But he arose a new man whose 
soul was filled with light. He proceeded 
to Damaseus, and, there, from the lips of 
Ananias he heard the words, ‘‘Brother 
Saul. receive thy sight, and be filled with 
the Holy Ghost.’’ Thus the furious foe 
became a faithful follower of Jesus Christ. 

But the real consummation of his con- 
version was his subsequent life. It is 
summed up in his words to King Agrippa, 
‘Thereupon, I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.’’ The hero‘c venture of 
his apostolie life was the full proof that 
his vision of Christ was not a phantom of 
his disordered mind, but a revelation of 
God. : 

‘¢Who art Thou, Lord,’’ he had asked, 
and, ‘‘ What shall I do, Lord?’’ Those two 
questions controlled his whole subsequent 
career. He answered both gloriously. Not 
by framing sonorous creeds, but by living 
a life filled with love and labor for the 
salvation of men from sin. 

Such a life still remains the one sure 
proof that a conversion is more than an 
emotional disturbance. 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D. 


July 15—Getting a Thrill Out of Christian 
Living. .Phil. 3:1-16. 


There are many people who think that 
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living a Christian life is a very dull and 
monotonous thing. They can see no fun 
or joy in it. It gives them no ‘‘kick.’? 
They think of it as a round of uninterest- 
ing experiences, a sort of somber, sober, 
dull, drab kind of life. Consequently it 
has no appeal for them and they refuse to 
accept the Jesus way of life. Now there 
are some folks, good, honest Christian men 
and women, who lead that kind of a life, 
Their faces are as grey as an autumn day. 
They are never happy unless they are 
miserable. They go through life whining 
and pining, and instead of expressing the 
fullness and richness of their life, they 
seek to repress and crush it. It is inter- 
esting to see how this spirit has persisted 
down through the centuries. There have 
always been those who made this idea a 
philosophy of life. They were called as- 
cetics, and their philosophy of life was 
known as asceticism. It is interesting to 
see how much of it there is in the New 
Testament. People actually got a kind of 
thrill out of life that was full of self- 
denial, repression and renunciation. Then 
into the midst of that conception of life 
Jesus came with a new message and mean- 
ing of life. He announced that He came 
not to destroy, but to fulfill. He came that 
they might have life and have it more 
abundantly. He announced and advocated 
the full, abounding, overflowing life. He 
came not to crush men’s spirits, but to 
liberate them, not to make life an inane, 
empty thing, but full-orbed and complete. 

This is the lesson which we need to learn 
from Jesus. The young people especially 
seek ways whereby they can bring their 
lives to fullest and highest expression. 
Jesus offers the way. And there is no other 
way which brings such rich, such rare and 
rewarding returns. 

Let us also remember that there are 
various kinds of thrills in life. There are 
physical thrills. These the athlete gets 
when he wins the race, when he kicks the 
goal, when he comes off the field victorious. 
There are mental thrills. These the stu- 
dent feels when he masters his studies, 
when he passes his examinations, when he 
reads or studies an interesting book. These 
intellectual thrills are a great tonic to the 
student. They put fresh heart and cour- 
age in his soul, Then there are spiritual 
thrills. These the Christian feels when he 
discovers a great truth or when he has a 
deep spiritual experience. These moments 
are the great occasions of his life when he 
actually dwells on the delectable mountains 
or walks with God. 

Now, the Christian may not always have 
these physical and mental thrills. but he 
is never wanting the spiritual thrills. 


1. There is a thrill in just being good. 
There are folks who seek thrills in wicked- 
ness. They faney there is a sensation in 
walking along the borderland of morals 
and occasionally stepping across the line. 
They get a ‘‘kick’? out of being bad. But 
such thrills do not last. They are for the 
moment. 


““Sorrow tracketh wrong, 
As echo follows song, 
On ony one 


At first sin delights, but eventually it de- 
feats. But goodness has pleasures all its 
own. At God’s ‘‘right hand there are 
pleasures forevermore.’’ To have a con- 
science void of offense and to be able to 
look the world squarely in the face brings 
a thrill, a strength which no one knows but 
he who possesses it, Let us get rid of the 
notion that goodness means tameness, that 
a good man or woman is a sort of aenemic, 
insipid, uninteresting person. Such an one 
has joys and delights which are so high 
and so deep that the wicked cannot know 
or appreciate it. 


2. There is a thrill in Christian fellow- 
ship. The good times which some folks 
seek are not found in the company of 
wicked people. There is no real fellow- 
ship there. Most of that kind of people 
are mean, selfish, untrue. They fawn upon 
and flatter you as long as they can get 
something out of you. But they leave you 
when they can no longer use you. There 
is a big difference between a person eat- 
ing with you or from you. Now the best 
fellowship is found in the cireles of good 


“S HOD Das 


By Dan Brummitt 


A vigorous new novel of a new kind— 
a flash of lightning illuminating the 
Church world, and hitting at ‘‘shoddy- 
ism’’ wherever it shows its head—a 
human story—strong and weak char- 
acters, well drawn—suspense, irony, 
tragedy, pity—such is ‘‘SHODDY.’’ 


Reviewers are saying 


‘As sincere and circumstantial, if 
not as poetical as ‘Giants in the 
Earth.’ ”’ 

“*One cannot help contrasting it with 
Elmer Gantry. Sinclair Lewis dug a 
sewer. Dan Brummitt planted a gar- 
den.’’ 

“*Tt will be of interest to all who 
love a good story.’’ 

“Dan Brummitt has written a grip- 
ping story.’’ 

«¢ «Shoddy’ 
drama.’’ 2 

“Maybe a Bishop ought not to en- 
courage its sale! ButIdo. Go right to 
your bookstore and get it.’’ 

And so it goes—the book is being 
bought by people who have been told 
about it by some people who had read 
it. That tells the story! ‘‘Shoddy’’ is 
selling fast. 


Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 
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Christian people. There you have the best 
fun, there you find the most congenial 
spirits. To move in the atmosphere of such 
friendships and fellowships is a tonie. It 
grows, it increases with passing time. 
**The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.’’ 

3. There is a thrill in Christian service, 
Some folks want to have everything done 
for them. They want to be ministered un- 
to. But the real joy and pleasure of life 
come in doing something for others, in help- 
ful service. This calls for unselfishness 
which is always rewarded in some way. A 


person asked the minister where heaven 
was. He was told to go and help the 


needy, to relieve misery and suffering and 
to give to the poor, and then come and ask 
the question. But the question was an- 
swered in Christian service. Heaven is 
found in doing good for others. ‘‘Jesus 
went about doing good’’ and He found His 
joy and delight in it. The selfish man, who 
lives only for self gets no real thrill out 
of life. It is the one who consecrates him- 
self to the best and highest things in life 
and who forgets himself and lives for 
others that gets the joy and juice out of 
life. 


Woman’s Missionary Society News 


Miss Greta P. Hinkle, Editor, 416 Schaff 
Building, Phila., Pa. 


A Word Regarding ‘‘Everyland.’’—It 
looks now as if our little magazine of world 
friendship would have to cease publica- 
tion with the number for December, 1928. 
The uncertainty places the publishers in 
rather a peculiar situation. They are still 
accepting subscriptions for a full year, but 
they do not want to accept them. Wher- 
ever possible, please send subscriptions for 
six months only. These will have to begin 
with the summer number (even if they 
come late next fall) and they will have to 
expire with December, 1928, Subscriptions 
that run over into next year will be made 
good. 


The July meet'ng of the W. M.S. of St. 
Vincent Church, Spring City, stressed Good 
Citizenship. Mr. W. A. Dunmore, of Kim- 
berton, delivered the address. The W, C. 
T. U. of Brownback’s and French Creek 
were represented, as were a number of the 
missionary organizations of the commun- 
ity. . 


The Wilson College Interdenominational 
Missionary Conference was held in Cham- 
bersburg from June 27 to July 5. There 
were Reformed Church representatives 
from Philadelphia, Allentown, Harrisburg, 
Marietta, Reading, Mount Union and 
Pottsville. The missionary guest was Miss 
Aurelia Bollinger, Madison, Wisconsin, a 
teacher in Miyagi College, Sendai, Japan. 


In accordance with the new policy adopt- 
ed by the W. M.S. G. S., the W. M. S. of 
Jerusalem Church, Buffalo, has appointed a 
membership committee consisting of Mrs. 
Martha B. Romer and Mrs, Rosabella 
Seckler. This society has never held a 
membership drive, for they find that 
women obtained in that way do not make 
good wide-awake members. They have a 
method all their own. As one of the mem- 
bers writes, ‘‘ We invite the women to our 
meetings and assure them that they will 
not be urged to join the society. After 
they have visited us for the first time, we 
invite them to come again. Perhaps after 
two or three meetings (sometimes more) 
they voluntarily join us without any per- 
suasion on the part of any of the mem- 
bers. At our March meeting, six women 
who had been visiting us for four or five 
- months previous to that time came forward 
and joined our ranks. Those are the kind 
of women who make good members. Of 


course we have women who come but once 
and find they do not care to ever join us. 
There is no need in having those women 
for members because they will never have 
the work of the Missionary Society at 
heart and will prove only a liability rather 
than an asset. We have a membership of 
51 with an attendance of from 32 to 35 
with 4 to 6 visitors at every meeting.’’ 


STUDYING PROBLEMS OF RELIG- 
IOUS JOURNALISM 


The unity of spirit among the various 
denominations has seldom been better 
illustrated that at the annual meeting of 
the Editorial Council of the Religious 
Press, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 19 
and 20. The meeting brought together 25 
representatives of the leading Chureh pub- 
Leations of the country for two days of 
interchange of experience as to methods 
and pol-cies. 

In spite of a wide range of divergence on 
minor points, the gathering was character- 
ized by a rare spirit of fellowship in a 
common task. Beginning with a considera- 
tion of the aims and objectives which the 
religious press should set for itself today, 
the conference proceeded to a discussion 
of the thorniest issues of editorial policy 
and then to a consideration of the practical 
problems of circulation and advertising, 
the solution of which is an essential con- 
dition of maintaining the press of the 
Church at a high level of usefulness and 
influence. 


The round-table conference on the major 
objectives which the religious journal 
should seek today was opened by Samuel 
McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the 
Federal Council of the Churches, and Edi- 
tor of the ‘‘Federal Council Bulletin,’’ 
who held before the editors the following 
ideals: 1. To help people keep their faith 
in the spiritual meaning of life in a day 
when a host of influences are tending to 
batter it down. 2. To sustain confidence 
in the fundamental importance of the 
Church at a time when it is under a heavy 
fire of criticism. 3. To hold up every 
phase of human life and relationships to 
the mind and spirit of Christ, not allowing 
any area of social life to be exempt from 
His sway. 4. To keep Chureh people from 
becoming complacent, helping them be 
open-eyed and sympathetic toward progres- 
sive influences in the Church, such as the 
movement toward larger Christian unity, 
the new emphasis on fellowship in the mis- 
sionary enterprise and the fresh grappling 
with the issue of peace and war. In deal- 
ing with these issues, the speaker urged 
that the emphasis should be placed less 
upon setting forth the editor’s own per- 
sonal opinion and more upon presenting, 
in the most interesting way possible, the 
best information available. Glen Frank, 
the President of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, was quoted as saying that ‘‘editors 
tend to underestimate the intelligence of 
the readers and to overestimate the amount 
of their information.’’ 


Dr. Edward Lewis, Consulting Editor of 
the Methodist Book Concern, sounded a 
needed caution with regard to certain 
temptations that confront the religious 
press. He urged upon the religious journal 
that it should: 1. Refrain from any claim 
of special authority, omniscience of even 
too great representative capacity. 2. Avoid 
the propagandist temper and be primarily 
educational in its method. 38. Not be so 
concerned with the point of view of its 
present subscribers as to forget those who 
ought to be subscribers, but as yet are not. 
4, Guard against falling into the preva- 
lent tendency of too easy eriticism of our 
country and its institutions. 5. Above all 
things, maintain always a spirit of Chris- 
tian kindliness, never resorting to scolding, 
sarcasm or abuse. 
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Editorial Policies 


‘*Major Emphasis in Editorial Policy 
Today’’ was the subject discussed in a 
stimulating paper forwarded by Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., Editor of the ‘‘ Christian 
Leader,’’ who, on account of illness, was 
unable to be present. He raised five timely 
questions: 

1. Should controversial subjects be dealt 
with in the columns of the religious press? 
He held that it is impossible to avoid them, 
if the paper is to deal vitally with the life 
of the Church, and that the important 
thing is to see that other points of view 
than the editor’s have a chance to be ex- 
pressed and that, in every discussion, the 
utmost frankness, friendliness and good 
humor be preserved. 

2. What should be the attitude of the 
religious press toward the many special 
causes for which its support is sought? 
This was felt to be a matter on which the 
editor must use his discriminating judge- 
ment, not ignoring constructive criticisms 
that may be made from time to time of 
even the best causes. It was urged that 
honest criticism is sometimes an important 
service to be rendered to any cause. 

3. How far should the religious journal 


reflect opinion as it is in the Chureh and 


how far should it seek to guide op‘nion to 
certain ends? Dr. van Schaick held that 
the job of the editor would lose its tang if 
the paper were to become merely an echo 
of existing opinion, On the other hand, he 
cautioned against any disparaging of the 
importance of reflecting the sentiment and 
activity that is being constantly carried 
on. 

4, Under what circumstances, if any, 
should the religious press support particu- 
lar political parties or candidates? The 
reply was made that many ‘‘political’’ 
questions are also so obviously moral ques- 
tions that they must be dealt with, but 
that, in dealing with them, a Church publi- 
eation should not commit itself to the sup- 
port of any particular party or any par- 
ticular candidate. It was urged that the 
highest service can be rendered to Chris- 
tian principles that are at stake without 
identifying those principles with any par- 
tisan candidate or personality. 

5. How can the Church paper keep its 
place in the denomination and at the same 
time contribute to an interdenominational 
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EDUCATIONAL 
COLUMN 


Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (INnglish) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 


elected by the Synods. It provides a course 


of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 


free. 
For catalogue or information address the 
President, 
REV. GHO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Campus of fifty-four acres with seven- 
teen buildings, ineluding thoroughly 
equipped Dormitories, Auditorium, Science 
Building, Library, Observatory, Gymnas- 
ium and Complete Athletie Field. 


A college whose educational policy rests 
on a sound cultural basis and is developed 
in broad sympathy with the needs of the 
present day. 


For Catalogue address: 
TeHOINGee Si, VARTANOIDE IDE 1D. WbIly, 10). 
President. 


Ursinus College 
George L. Omwake, LL. D., President 


Candidates for matriculation in Sep- 
tember, 1928, should send Ten Dollars 
on account at once in order to secure 
places in the institution. Enrollment 
limited to 300 men and 200 women. 

For catalogue, application blank, and 
other information, address 


Franklin Irvin Sheeder, Jr., 
Assistant to the President 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address 


WM. MANN IRVINE, PH.D., LL.D., 
President, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


For Young Women 
FREDERICK, MARYLAND 

A fully accredited member of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men. Standard courses: A.B., B.S. in 
Home Economics, and B.M. in Music. 
Practical courses in Education, English 
Speech and Art. Ten buildings fully 
equipped for thorough work and modern 
housing. Suburban site of 125 acres. Our 
own garden and dairy. For catalog and 
book of views, apply 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, ILD, President 


outlook and experience? Dr. van Schaick 
held that this is the most difficult editorial 
task of all, but that, by tact and patience 
and understanding sympathy, it can be 
done. The discussion as to editorial policy 
was made concrete by an analysis of the 
attitude of the editors with regard to the 


present status of Prohibition, which re- 
vealed a remarkable unanimity in favor of 
unswerving sunvort of Prohibition and 
called attention to the strategic oppor- 


tunity of the religious press in developing 
an effective educational program on the 
subject, 

Circulation and Advertising 

A round-table conference on building up 
the circulation disclosed the fact that a 
few of the religious publications are mak- 
ing steady gains in their subscription lists, 
in spite of the difficulties encountered in 
many quarters. James G. Bailey, Editor 
of the ‘‘Presbyterian Magazine,’’ re- 
hearsed a most encouraging success during 
the past year, due in considerable measure 
to the valuable counsel received from the 
Diekie-Raymond organization, both in se- 
curing new subscribers and in raising 
greatly the percentage of renewals. The 
key to the situation had been found in a 
more effective enlistment of the pastor and 
in securing the cordial co-operation of some 
individual in the local Church, who would 
be responsible for club subscriptions. Mr. 
Bailey felt that one of the crucial con- 
siderations in enlarging the circulation has 
to do with an improvement in the typog- 
raphy, format and general layout of the 
Church papers and emphasized the fact 
that the religious press now has to com- 
pete with popular journals that are able to 
command the utmost ability in making 
their publications artistically attractive. 

The possibility of an advance in secur- 
ing advertising for the religious press was 
clearly analyzed by Rolfe Cobleigh, Busi- 
ness Manager of the ‘‘ Congregationalist.’? 
He suggested that much more should be 
done to convince the Boards and agencies 
of the Churches that they should use the 
advertising columns of the religious jour- 
nals as their best possible medium for 
reaching the rank and file of the Church 
members. The difficulties in securing con- 
tracts with the great national advertisers, 
who use almost exclusively the secular 
journals of enormous circulation, were pre- 
sented and it was felt that, in order to 
have much success in this field, it would be 
necessary for a considerable group of 
Chureh papers to unite in a common ap- 
proach to the advertising agencies. The 
service which had been rendered by the 
Religious Press Department of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association was cited 
as evidence that the Church journals should 
more fully support this pioneer organiza- 
tion. The code of ethies which it had 
drawn up to guide Chureh publications in 
their advertising policy was presented as 
of special importance. 

Allan E. Shubert, of the Religious Press 
Association, recounted the steps which it is 
taking to interest national advertisers in 
the special advantages which the Church 
press affords. The whole problem of ad- 
vertising seems to demand so much further 
attention that a committee was appointed 
to look further into the subject and report 
at a meeting of the Editorial Council of 
the Religious Press, to be held in connec- 
tion with the Quadrennial Meeting of the 
Federal Council of Churches next Decem- 
ber in Rochester, N. Y. The committee 
consists of Rolfe Cobleigh, as Chairman; 
Harold Marshall, of the ‘‘Christian Lead- 
er;’? Francis Copithorn, of the ‘‘Church- 
man;’’ L. O. Hartman, of ‘‘Zion’s Her- 
ald,’? and James G. Bailey, of the ‘‘ Pres- 
byterian Magazine.’’ 

The difficulties experienced by the 
‘¢ American Friend’’ in securing a prompt 
delivery of publications were presented by 
its Editor, Walter C. Woodward, and the 
Seeretary of the Editorial Council was in- 
structed to confer with the Postmaster 
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The Reformed Church 
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WILLIAM F. CURTIS. Litt. D. 
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Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by yur Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Pennsylvania 
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A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Entered more than 1000 boys to some 
70 colleges in the last 28 years. Fine 
school home, thorough work and helpful 
supervision. Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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Catawba College 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Of forty colleges in North Carolina, 


Catawba’s physical equipment ranks 
among the first ten. 
There are larger faculties, but none 


stronger or better qualified than 
Catawba’s staff of thirty. 

Catawba is no longer a “small” collega, 
but is rapidly approaching the necessity 
of limiting its student body. 

Easily accessible location. 
Very reasonable rates. 
Write for catalog and view booklet. 


General in Washington to see whether there 
is any discrimination against these publi- 
cations. 

The great advantage which would accrue 
to the religious press if it could regularly 
receive high-grade syndicated material was 
outlined by J. H. Horstmann, Editor of the 
““Bvangelical Herald,’’? who felt the need 
especially for syndicated stories. Others 
expressed a similar desire for syndicated 
articles by influential authors and for syn- 
dicated news of other Churches. A com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed to study 
the possibilities and to report at a future 
meeting. 


The presiding officer throughout the ses- 
sions was Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, Editor of 
the ‘‘Reformed Church Messenger,’’ under 
whose leadership the Editorial Couneil has 
come to be a highly appreciated organiza- 
tion among a great body of editors. The 
following participated in round-table dis- 
cussion, in addition to those already men- 
tioned: 


B. A. Abbott, Editor, ‘‘Christian Evan- 
gelist;’? James V. Clarke, Managing Edi- 
tor, ‘‘Presbyterian Advance;’’ Alexander 
Cummings, Editor, ‘‘The Chronicle,’’ J. B. 
Hawk, Associate Editor, Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday School Publications; W. A. 
Frost, Business Manager, ‘‘Western Re- 
corder;’’ Henry Gekeler, Editor, ‘‘Chris- 
tian World;’’ Mrs. Levi Gilbert, Editor of 
““Women’s Home Missions,’? M. E. 
Chureh; Carlton D. Harris, Editor, ‘‘Bal- 
timore, Southern Methodist;’? Joseph P. 
Hennings, General Manager, ‘‘Evangeli- 
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cal Herald;’’ L. T. Hites, Editor, ‘‘ Re- 
ligious Education;’’ Mrs. George W. Keene, 


Associate Editor, ‘‘Women’s Home Mis- 
sions,’’?’ M. E. Chureh; Barclay Meador, 
Office Editor, ‘‘Christian Evangelist;’’ 


Otto Press, Editor, ‘‘ Friedensbote;’’ Jacob 
Sheatsley, Editor, ‘‘Lutheran Standard;’’ 
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Guy Emery Shipler, Editor, ‘‘The Church- 
man;’’ W. E. Snyder, Editor, ‘‘ Religious 
Telescope;’’ David M. Sweets, Editor, 
‘*Christian Observer;’’ E. C. Wareing, Edi- 
tor, ‘‘ Western Christian Advoeate;’’ and 
Bess R. White, Associate Editor, ‘‘ World 
Calle 2 


Mrs. H. W. Elson 


Donn Byrne, Irish-American novelist, 
was killed June 18 in an automobile acci- 
dent near his residence, Coolmain Castle, at 
Bandon, County Cork, Ireland. He was 39 
years old and was born in Brooklyn. His 
first successful novel was ‘‘Messer Marco 
Polo,’’ published in 1921. He had been 
living abroad for several years. 

One day later than the 150th anniversary 
of the evacuation of Valley Forge by Gen- 
eral George Washington, the corner-stone 
was laid there June 19 for a $10,000,000 
Washington National Memorial Church. 
10,000 persons stood with bared heads on 
a high erest overlooking the Schuylkill 
while the stone was put in place with the 
same ritual used in the re-laying of the 
corner-stone of Washington’s headquarters 
at Valley Forge 49 years ago. 

John Coolidge, son of the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge, was among the graduates of 
the class 1928 of Amherst College. After 
graduation he went to Wisconsin to spend 
part of his vacation with his parents. 

President Angell, of Yale University, an- 
nounced at the alumni banquet that a 
$1,000,000 gift had been received from 
Abram E. Fitkin, of New York City, for 
the development of the study of children’s 
diseases and child life. The foundation is 
to be known as the Raleigh-Fitkin Memor- 
ial Fund, in memory of Mr. Fitkin’s son. 

The Pan-American conference on concili- 
ation and arbitration at which efforts will 
be made to negotiate a convention for ob- 
ligatory arbitration of judicial disputes in 
the Americas has been called by Secretary 
Kellogg to convene at Washington on Dee. 
10. The delegates of the United States will 
be Secretary Kellogg and Charles Evans 
Hughes. All the 21 nations invited to at- 
tend the conference under a resolution 
adopted by the Pan-American conference 
at Havana are expected to be represented 
by 2 delegates each, aided by staffs of ad- 
visers and experts. 

A treaty of arbitration between Den- 
mark and the United States has been 
signed. The treaty is on the same line as 
one drawn between the United States and 
France. > 

Without a dissenting vote Dr. Hubert 
Work, of Colorado, Secretary of the In- 
terior, has been elected Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. He will 
soon resign from his post, and establish his 
headquarters in Washington. 

General Umberto Nobile was elected 
Second Vice-President of the Arctic Con- 
gress, in session at Leningrad, Russia, The 
purpose of the congress is to study means 
of exploring the Arctic with the aid of 
dirigibles and airplanes. 

A giant Marine Corps monoplane en- 
route to Nicaragua nosedived into a field 
near File, Va., June 23 and killed Major 
Charles A. Lutz, Marine speed champion, 
and seriously injured the fourth man of 
the crew. Two were killed with Major 
Lutz. 

Cuba and Brazil have placed the name of 
Charles Evans Hughes in nomination to 
fill the vacancy on the International Court 
of Justice at the Hague caused by the re- 
cent resignation of John Bassett Moore. 
Latin Americans in Geneva forecast that 
some other Latin American States will fol- 
low suit in designating Mr. Hughes be- 


cause of his eminent fitness and the im- 
portant part he played in the Pan-Ameri- 
ean conference at Havana. 

Mrs. Helen Tufts Bailie, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has been expelled from the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for bring- 
ing out the ‘‘blacklist’’ issue. 

Major Umberto Maddalena has been 
awarded a prize of $5,000 for his flight 
over the Bering Sea and for being the first 
to discover General Nobile, on the ice north 
of Spitzbergen. 

Labor Department officials have ordered 
a general investigation and a new drive on 
alien smuggling in the United States, and 
efforts are to be concentrated on the Flori- 
da and the Gulf Coast generally, following 
disclosures that Florida residents are drivy- 
ing smuggled aliens to Northern cities, 
supposedly as guests. Secretary of Labor 
Davis has been fighting alien smuggling for 
several years. 

Births in 1927 exceeded deaths by 781,- 
310 in 33 States according to figures made 
publie recently by the Department of Com- 
merece. The number of births in 1927 was 
1,763,035. The number of deaths of per- 
sons of all ages that year was 981,725, of 
which 113,391 were of infants under one 
year. 

Dr. Wickliffe Rose, President of the 
General Education Board of the Rocke- 
feller Endowment, will retire on July 1 
to continue a tour of EKurope and repre- 
sent the Board in an unofficial capacity. Dr. 
Trevor Arnett, now Vice-President and 
Business Manager of the University of 
Chieago, has been chosen to succeed Dr. 
Rose. 

William Benjamin King, known to the 
reading publie as Basil King, the novelist, 
died at. his home in Cambridge, Mass., June 
23, after an illness of 4 years. 

It has been announced that the Poor 
Richard Club and the Franklin Institute of 
Pennsylvania have joined hands in a move- 
ment to erect a $7,000,000 museum and 
memorial to Benjamin Franklin on the 
Parkway in Philadelphia. 

The new Louvain carillon, 48 new bells, 
will ring in salutation to the memory of 
American engineers who died for the Allied 
cause in the World War. The earillon, 
with a clock for the restored tower, is a 
gift to the rebuilt University of Louvain 
from the engineering societies of the 
United States. 

The prediction of President Coolidge in 
his budget speech just before he left for 
Wisconsin that the Treasury surplus for 
the current fiscal year ending June 30 
would be in excess of $400.000,000 will be 
realized, Treasury officials have declared. 

Dr. George E. Vincent, President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation since 1917, is to 
retire late in 1929, according to a recent 
announcement. Dr. Max Mason, President 
of the University of Chicago, is being con- 
sidered as his successor. 

Arthur Burdett Frost, 77, widely known 
years ago as an illustrator, died at his 
home in Pasadena, Cal., June 22. He is 
best remembered now as the illustrator of 
‘Tom Sawyer,’’ ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ and the 
‘Mr. Dooley’’ books. 

General Nobile was reseued June 23 by 
a young Swedish airman, Lieutenant Einar 
Lundborg. Another Italian with the Gen- 
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eral was also rescued. Both were injured 
in the crash of the dirigible Italia, The 
other members of the Nobile party will be 
rescued from their perilous ice camp as 
soon as possible. At this current writing 
no word has been received from Roald 
Amundsen, who had gone to the rescue of 
Nobile. He has been missing 6 days. The 
man who saved General Nobile is said to be 
the most brilliant airman in the Swedish 
Army. 

The French Chamber of Deputies by 450 
votes to 22, and then the Senate by 256 
to 3, have approved Premier Poincare’s 
bill for the creation of a new standard 
frane having a value equal to 25.52 to the 
dollar, or 3.93 cents, and 1.24.21 to the 
pound sterling. 

Frank R. Gooding, Idaho’s junior Sena- 
tor in Washington, died at his daughter’s 
home at Gooding, Idaho, June 24. He was 
68 years old. He is the fourth Senator to 
die since the fall. 

Reports to the American Red Cross from 
its disaster relief workers in the flood \ter- 
ritory in Missouri and Arkansas state that 
4.520 families are affected by the high 
waters of the St. Francis, Black and White 
Rivers, and that 600,000 acres are inun- 
dated, of which 250,000 were in crops. 

A bust of Miss Amelia Earhart, the first 
woman to fly the Atlantic Ocean and who 
once attended school in Chicago, will be 
presented to the city when she visits Chi- 
cago next month, under plans of the Hyde 
Park High Alumni Association. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM A. RIEGEL 


William A. Riegel was born in Bucks 
Co., near Doylestown, Pa., October 7, 1852, 
and died at his residence near Haston, Pa., 
on June 15 at the age of 75 years, 8 months 
and 8 days. He is survived by his wife 
and two sons: John, of Bangor; and Paul, 
of near Easton. Mr. Riegel was an elder 
of St. John’s (New Williams) congregation 
for 38 years and was a man who represent- 
ed his charge frequently at Classis and 
Synod. He was a fine Christian gentleman, 
as well as an excellent financier, having 
held the office of treasurer for a half cen- 
tury. He was a constant reader of the 
““Messenger’’ and greatly interested in the 
work of the Master. The funeral services 
were conducted by his pastor, the Rev. C. 
F. Althouse, assisted by the Rev. J. M.S. 


The Kennedy— 
School of Missions 


W. Douglas MacKenzie, D. D., President 


A Graduate School for Special Mission- 
ary Preparation. Interdenominational. 
Open to candidates, appointees and mis- 
sionaries. Large faculty. Exceptional 
library. Courses in phoneties, certain 
vernaculars, history and religions of 
mission fields, sociology, Bible, business 


methods, etc. Phonetics laboratory. 

Address 

Dean, E. W. Capen, Ph. D., Hartford, 
Conn, 


Associated with 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry. 


Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Training Sunday School and other lay 
workers. 
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M. H. HOTTEL 

Milton H. Hottel, of W oodstoek, Va., a 
prominent business man and_ retired 
farmer, decendant of one of the _ best- 
known families of the valley, died June 
10th, aged 70 years, 6 months and 28 days, 
For 5d:years. he was a confirmed member 


of St. Paul’ss@hurch, Woodstock, Va. Al- 
wats Toyhf and devoted, he, gave liberally 
af “his money @id:talented services. He 
llth ‘of*astamily of 13 children. 


9 
ra 


was the 
AH have’ preceded him in death except 
Mrs.” Wan,* Roller and Mrs. Lucy 
Rush. His wifé,’who before marriage was 
Miss Laura S. Bargelt, daughter of the 
late Wm. E. Bargelt, a prominent Wood- 


sisters, 


stock merchant,-died about 30 years ago, 
leaving him “with: an only child and 


daughter. This e¢hild married Major Guy 
C. Benchoff, xi¢e-principal of Massanutten 
Academy. * Mr. Hottel was an active leader 
in the Republican party and frequently 
represented it in County and State Con- 
ventions, He was one of the organizers— 
and at the time of his death, the President, 
of the Hottel, Fravel, Heller Clan, from 
which prominent Virginia family decend- 
ants are seattered all over the United 
States. 

Mr. Hottel was a devoted Churchman, a 
progre sive citizen and in the home an ex- 
emplarv husband and father. His life was 
a fine Sample of Church loyalty, inter- 
ested citizenship and domestic fidelity. His 
passing on, in this day, when many forsake 
God’s altars, where indifference character- 
izes so many of our citizens, when the sane- 
tuary of the home is so flagrantly dese- 
crated—is a great loss, He was, of course, 
a regular reader of the ‘‘Messenger.’’ His 
funeral was held from his home on June 
15, conducted by his pastor, Rev. Robert 
Lee Bair, assisted by his friend, Rev. J. 
Silor Garrison, of Harrisonburg. Inter- 
ment was made in the family lot in Massa- 
nutten Cemetery. 


‘‘And still His silent ministry 
Within my heart hath place, 
As when on earth He walked with me 


And met me face to face.’’ 
—R. L. B. 


H. C. STAUFFER 
Harry Clement Stauffer died at his home, 


What and Why in China ? 
By Paul Hutchinson 


The new 1928 edition of a sparkling 
sketch-book of a fascinating China. 


Highly and widely commended. 


Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


Publication and Sunday School Board of 
the Reformed Church in the United States 
Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


BLAZING NEW TRAILS 
Archer Wallace—$1.00 

Brief biographies of fifteen mission- 
aries who proved their worth and man- 
hood by rolling up their sleeves and 
getting down to the hard work neces- 
sary in their fields, 

Freshly told accounts of Dr. Paton, 
digging the first well in Aniwa; of Dr. 
Shelton, opening the first hospital in 
Tibet and making thirty-one amputa- 
tions in one day, Remarkably interest- 
ing accounts of practical men who did 
new things in new ways. 


Publication and Sunday School Board. of 
the Reformed Church in the United States 
Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philadelphia 
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Street, Manheim, Pa., April 
5 months and 8 days, 


South Main 


22, aged 71 years; 


after an illness of one week, He was a 
son of the late Abram and Elizabeth 
(Weber) Stauffer and was born on the 


Pine farm in Rapho Township. He was 
married to Venetta Hostetter, Manheim, 
Pa., Jan. 29, 1898. Myr. Stauffer received 
his early education in the publie schools 
and later attended the Millersville State 
Normal School. He taught in the publie 
schools of Rapho Township and later in 
the schools of Manheim, serving as assist- 
tant to the late Prof. M. J. Brecht during 


the latter’s principalship of the local 
schools. 

Mr. Stauffer was connected with the 
Manheim National Bank for 33 years, 11 


of which he served as cashier. Seven years 
ago, at the time of the organization of the 
East Petersburg State Bank he accepted 


the position of cashier, which position he 
held at the time of his death. He was 
closely allied with all of the progressive 
developments of the town. His attitude 
at all times indicated that his ultimate 
aim was that his bank might be of ser- 
vice to individuals and to the community 
as a whole. His loyalty to his friends and 
his bank, together with his integrity, were 
largely responsible for the growth of the 
Manheim National Bank during the time 
of his connection therewith. 


He was a member of St. Paul’s Chureh, 
Manheim, serving as treasurer of the 
Chureh and Sunday School for many years 
and leader of the music for 27 years. In 
this he was as faithful as in all of his 
other undertakings. His funeral was econ- 
ducted by his pastor, Rev. Harvey M. 
Leidy, on Apr. 26, Interment in the Fair- 
view Cemetery. —H. M. L. 
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“STUNT NIGHT TONIGHT” 


Anew book by Catherine Atkinson 
Miller, Secretary and Leader 
of Young People’s Work 


Exactly the kind of dramatic 
stunts relished by the best of 
young men and women in schools, 
young people’s societies—in any 
group whose programs will gain 
through a Stunt Night novel fun 
and new friendliness. 

“A Stunt Night is fun! If it 
were nothing more than a chance 
for wholesome fun, it would be 
infinitely worth while. 
Stunt Night is never a 
time for formality, 
whether in camp. or 
school or church or elub. 
But Stunt Night is much 
more than just fun! It 
stimulates the imagina- 
tion and tests initiative. 
It deveolps group spirit 
and comradeship quickly 
and permanently. 

To the young person, 
Stunt Night is an oppor- 
tunity to lose self-con- 
sciousness, an opportun- 
ity to discover new in- 
terests. 

To the teacher or adult 
leader, Stunt Night is an 
invaluable opportunity 
to discover the poten- 


“THE FUN BOOK” 


In this joyous book, Miss 
Geister supplies seasonable mater- 
jal for fun and frolics throughout 
the twelve months of the year- 
Indispensable to those who must 
arrange entertainments, parties 
and picnics. Price, $1.25. 

As long as children are children 


they will play! And as long as 
children play, a collection like thig. 
will be indispensable in every 


home and school! 


“THE BOOK OF GAMES FOEK 
HOME, SCHOOL AND 
PLAYGROUND” 


By William B. Forbusk, 
author of *The Boy Prob- 
lem,” and Harry R- 
Allen, of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia Nor- 
mal School. 

This game book con- 
tains descriptions of 
more than 400 games for 
the home, school, play- 
ground, and Chureh 
school. The directions 
are written in language 
that children themselves 
ean understand, To 
make them still clearer, 
many diagrams showing 
the position of the play- 
ers and silhouette draw- 


tial abilities of the young people 


ings have been furnished by Miss 


in the group.” 

Young People’s Divisions, Adult 
Divisions, Women’s Clubs, Com- 
munity Clubs, Recreation Centers 
—have all found that stunts give 
folks a chance to help each other 
discover the blessings of laughter 
and good .fellowship. 

—But see for yourself in this 


delightful new book— 


“STUNT NIGHT TONIGHT” 
$1.50 Postpaid 


"7000 CAMES AND 
ENTERTAINMENT PLANS 
Theteeth Catron 


Jessie Gillespie. Price, $2.00. 


“PHUNOLOGY” 

The book is divided into two 
parts. The first is a series of 
twelve chapters, describing in de- 
tail from twenty to fifty appropri- 
ate games and social plans for 
each month of the year. 

The second part has eleven chap- 
ters of over a thousand games 
classified for easy reference. 

Price, $1.50, 


BIBLE DRAMAS 
By William Ford Manley. Price, $2.00. 
In response to an unusual demand from a 
wide circle of radio listeners, this volume of 
Bible plays has been printed. 
Radio plays adapted for Church and social 
gatherings. 
Contents: 
James of Galilee 
Cain and Abel 
Diana of the Ephesians 
Samson and Delilah 
Saul of Tarsus 
Ruth 
The Message from Sinai 
Courage (David and Goliath) 


Sacrifice (Abraham and Isaac)) 
Ishmael 

The Mess of Pottage 

Judith 


“ICE BREAKERS AND THE ICE-BREAKEE 
HERSELF” 


Games, Stunts, Parties, Clever ideas for the 
hostess or recreation leader make up the first 
section of this book. The second section tells 
how to play games—and how to make people 
have a good time playing them. .Notable for 
its original ideas and plans for entertaining 
social gatherings of young people. Price, 
$1.35. 
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